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A Choice 


By Frances S. King 


O CHOOSE here, at the parting of the ways, 
Is given me,—always so weak to know 
Whether to take the smooth or stony path 
In the long way I go. 


And I am weary, weary of the climb ° 

That seems unending, with this weight of pain,— 
Yet I cannot stand idle ; I must choose 

If 1 a rest would gain. 


To choose here at the parting! Lord, wilt thou 
Be with me at the parting,— point the way, 

And hold my hand, and guide me in the path 
That leads to Life, to-day ! 


Inp1o, CAL. 








Really Winning Souls 


It is not enough merely to speak for Christ to one 
who needs Him, and then drop the matter and count 
our duty discharged. So long as we have opportunity, 
it is our duty to wi” that soul, not merely to invite 
him. The temptation is always strong upor us to get 
rid of the difficult task as speedily as possible, assuring 
ourselves that with the giving ofthe invitation our duty 
is done. But that method would only make a laugh- 
ing-stock of an agentor ‘‘drummer’’ in commercial 
business. The salesman who comes back from his 
trip with a record of calls made and ‘‘ promising”’ 
interviews held will be confronted with the question, 
‘* Did you do any business ?”” Why should we admit 


a lower standard in the King’s business ? 


x 
Our Last Battle 


This present temptation is the only temptation 
we can make sure of conquering. Of course, the 
Devil does not want us to believe that ; he would like 
us to count upon having so many more similar oppor- 
tunities that this one shall count for nothing, either 


as victory or as defeat. But some day every man 
will be facing his last encounter with sin in this world. 
And no man ever knows, at the time, that it is his 
last. How sorry we should be to pass from igno- 
minious defeat into the presence of our Master! How 
glad we shall be if, when we meet him face to face, 
our last earthly memory is of a victory that we let him 
win for us! If temptation just now confronts us, let 
us not only face it as though it were our last, but let 
us recognize that it may really be that. Only as we 
live in this spirit of refusal to tolerate a single defeat 
can we be in readiness for the summons Home, 


x 


The “Home Missions”’ Dodger 

Genuine interest in the neighbor near at hand in- 
sures interest in the neighbor far away. The man 
who ‘‘has no use’ for foreign missions is never going 
to set his own country on fire for home missions. 
Two young men representing a prominent university 
Christian Association called on a well-to-do alumnus 
with an appeal for funds for a medical college in China. 
The man declined, on the ground that he had no 
interest in attempts to uplift folks on the opposite side 
of the world while there was so much yet to be done 
close at hand. ‘‘NowI am greatly interested in any 
effort to do good, for example, right here in our own 
city, among the thousands close by who so sorely 
need our help,’’ he said with impressive and rebuking 
conviction. ‘‘That’s real good,’’ said one of the 
visitors, ‘‘for we need money greatly for the Chris- 
tian Association’s Settlement Work in this city, and 
we should be just as glad to take your subscription 
for that.’ An embarrassed cough, and a promise 
to ‘‘consider’’ the matter, was the only answer to 
this unexpected and awkward opportunity to prove his 


Finding t 


NE of the chief causes of our failure in spiritual 
warfare is that we so seldom locate the real 
position of the enemy. In a well-intentioned, 

aimless sort of way we go out at regular intervals to 
discharge a certain number of fusillades in his general 
direction, with the hope that some of them will hit. 
But we do not see that it can fairly be expected of us 
to know with precision just where he is, for this in- 
volves a strain and a keenness and a pauence which 
is too much to ask of mortal man. Show us where 
lies the center of the enemy's position and we can be 
counted upon, but that-we should furnish both am- 
munition and good intention and then, on top of all 
that, be asked to rack our brains and wear out our 
eye-sight finding his exact position, seems to many of 
us too much. So we havea strange spectacle of hosts 
of men returning from the front, feeling that they have 
done all that could be expected when they have used 
up all their ammunition, and a little disgusted that 
the enemy refused to get into range. They do not 
see that finding the range is the secret of the whole 
thing, and that if a man will not take the trouble to 
do that it is a little too much to expect that the foe 
will kindly place himself so that we shall be relieved 
of the necessity of locating him. 

Now it is a most moral moment for us when we 
cease to think so much about the excellence of our 
equipment and the energy we have expended, and 
begin to think straight about the reason why it does 
not tell. The range can be found, and we are here to 
find it. It is difficult and soul-wearing to do it, but 
it must be done. No matter how fascinated we may 
have become with firing in a certain direction, we 
must fire somewhere else if we find that year in and 
year out nothing has gotten accomplished by our 


zeal for the work at home. The missionary spirit 
is never territorially limited ; and the Christian who 
lacks the missionary spirit is not following Christ. 


x 
Christianity at Stake in Us 


Christianity’s reputation in the world depends 
upon the behavior of Christians. For the practical 
test of Christianity is whether it will really do what it 
claims to do for the lives of those who accept it. It has 
been pointed out that the records of Cyrus, the Per- 
sian ruler of Daniel's day, show that he had a great re- 
spect for any religion that had an influential priest- 
hood. His test was a reasonable one, and it is the 
test that will always be applied. Every follower of 
Christ is a priest unto him,.and as priests all such 
are responsible for the world’s respect or disrespect 
for Christianity. We know that our religion does 
more for men than any other religion the world has 
everseen. Are we proving this in our daily lives? Or 
are we misrepresenting and traducing our Saviour? 


x 
Straightening the Furrow at Once 


It is never too early to mend. A wrong done 
should be righted at the earliest possible moment. 
A farmer was telling of his quarrel with a neighbor. 
‘As soon as my anger cooled, ’’ he said, ‘‘I remem- 
bered that when my furrow got crooked through inat- 
tention or accident, it was best to straighten it without 
delay ; and so I decided to go and apologize for what 
I had said, and ‘make friends.’'’ When we have 
made a mistake, let us admit it at once and do all we 
can to make amends, Delay in this is likely to mul- 
tiply difficulties. 


- 


he Range 


former efforts. Chalmers owned up splendidly at last 
that if any one was ever helped or changed by his 
first years of preaching, ‘‘it was more than he ever 
got any account of,’’ and then he began to get the 
range of men’s needs in a way that told. His equip- 
ment did not go for nothing, by any means, but all of 
it came to hand by simply changing the direction of 
his efforts. Throughout the history of preaching we 
find the repetiticn of this story of years of faithful and 
futile energy all changed into power and effectiveness 
through some swerving of the preacher's aim. It 
could not always be said very definitely just what the 
ditference was, but it was felt and it told. 

But nearer home to most of us is the experience of 
finding the range in our natures, and beginning to 
pour our attacks upon the right point there. Fora 
good portion of our life most of us are convinced that 
what is wrong with us is all due to other people. If 
they were not what they‘are, we should not be what 
we are. Most of us will have a story to tell of years 
when we thought if we could only make people over, 
our lives would be filled with peace. They were the 
worst years we evcr experienced probably. But we 
started out to down this one, or end the opposition of. 
that other, or win over the liking of a third, or build 
up still further the loyalty of a fourth. Beyond all 
praise may be the prayerfulness with which we did it, 
too.. The amazing thing about it all was the earnest- 
ness put into it and the scant difference that it made. 
If things did not go backward, they also did not go 
forward. They were stationary. And at last it came 
over us that in that direction no movement forward 
was to bemade. Was there something the matter with 
us? Wewere willing to believe there was. But what ? 

When one begins to turn upon Aimse/f with a view 
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to changing things there, we may be sure that his at- 
tention will light first upon the things of his make-up 
and try to alter them. So we strive for greater ability 
and strenuousness and self-improvement, all of which 


may bring us closer to the real situation. We work- 


harder and better at what we have to do, which hardly 
ever fails to make a difference ; but hard work alone 
never changed a spiritual situation, We hammer 
away at ourselves by way of self-culture, yet still we 
do no not seem to be attacking the very center of 
things. Mending every definite defect we can think 
of, until we only become more and more painfully 
self-conscious, we come at last down to the self itself 
and find the trouble there. Few souls ever think 
first of attacking sin when they wish to amend things. 
By long detours they get around to it at last, after 
having labored long at the outworks. But nothing so 
instantly changes. the whole line of one’s outward 
circumstances as to begin to put one’s attention upon 
the very quality of his inward life. 

Like the municipal reformers who feel that all on- 
slaughts upon the graft system will be more or less 
failures until they find ‘‘the man higher up"’ who is 
the secret and prolific center that holds the whole 
iniquity together, so we are always hunting for the 
man higher up in ourselves. Get at him, and we 
reach our whole life. David, resolving with a states- 
man's anxiety to clear his palace of fraud and wicked- 
ness, never got upon the trail of the worst thing in 
the palace until the day Nathan showed him the man 
higher up in himself. The fifty-first psalm is the 
psalm of those who have found the range of their 
worst enemy, and know where to strike and where 
attacks begin to tell. When they have found that, 
they waste less and less power upon external enemies 
because they have found that the chief safeguard 
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against them is within ‘their own hearts. Instead of 
wondering about the crops they begin to take care of 
the soil, They realize that the most a man can 
toward any circumstances he must do somewhere within 
himself. When we become distressed abdut some 
hostile influence without we may be sure it is a good 
time to look carefully for some dangerous guest with- 
in, and end the possibility of his unlocking the gate 
to the outsider. If you have found a new enemy it is 
a good time to do something to yourseV. 

What shall a man say to himself when, after long 
fighting, he realizes that he has never seemed to hit 
the very center of his trouble? In that moment when, 
saddened with the futility of his best efforts, he has 
ceased to fire any longer in that direction, he has 
often by-a slight and almost accidental turn found the 
range of the real trouble. And very often it has been 
something so near, so seemingly trivial, that he never 
suspected it. It is too often the deadly familiarity of 
our trouble which keeps it out of range. 

And how Christ always found it! His words often 
seem mysterious to us for no other reason than that he 
does not address himself so much to the literal situ- 
ations before him as he does to the situation down 
deep 2nd further back. ‘He wastes no force in quell- 
ing some particular wrong which a man is doing, but 
strikes straight for the man higher up within that man 
from whom the whole trouble proceeds. He speaks 
not so much to the literal man before him as to-that 
man’s very nature. He who came saying, ‘Fight 
this paisy for me’’ received the answer, ‘‘ Thy sins be 
forgiven thee.’’ And in locating the real enemy in 
the evil heart and the wrong spirit he found also the 
range of that spot to which he could also send the 
greatest comfort and help that men are capable of 
receiving. 





When the Impossible Was Done 


Of the duty and privilege of rough-handling the 
impossible, readers of The Sunday School Times have 


heard a good deal. It may fairly be said. to have 
become one of the planks in their platform. But in 
order to bring -out this principle in a more striking 
way than by general discussion, an editorial invitation 
was extended to readers, several weeks ago, to tell of 
any experiences they had had in flattening out the 
impossible when it blocked the roadway of duty. The 
occasion of this invitation was the study, in these 
columns, of the historic and ‘‘impossible’’ trap in 
which the children of Israel found themselves when, 
with Egypt on the west, an Egyptian army to the 
north, the Red Sea on the south, and the great mili- 
tary wall and the Red Sea dead ahead to the east, 
they were told to ‘‘go forward.'’ To do this called 
for the doing of the impossible, and it was done. 

So it has been done in modern times also, for the 
day of miracles is not past. Here is the testimony of 
an undeterred Christian worker in Wisconsin, as to 
some of his experiences with the application of this 
principle ; 


. When I was a boy, the text one Sabbath morning was, ‘‘ No 
man, having put his hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.’’ My father in the pulpit repeated 
that text several times during his sermon, and it made so deep 
an impression that it has never left me. 

Years afterwards I decided to enter the ministry, and later 
came face to face with several strong reasons why I ought 
conscientiously to turn to something else. It was simply im- 
possible for me to ever become fit for the ministry. But to 
turn back was to meet that verse, and I did not dare. The 
struggle continued for a year. One night on the street, return- 
ing to my college-room, the issue was met. 

told the Lord all about it more plainly than ever before, 
and told him of that verse, and-that he was to settle it, not I. 
I should go on, and he was either'to open the way financially, 
mentally, and ey (three obstructions), or he was to 
keep me out of the ministry by breaking me down physic- 
ally, financially, or in my studies. From that day the way 
was clear. 

In 1877, July 23, I started for Montana as a home mission- 
ary. In Toledo I came face to face with the great railway 
strike and all the dangers of travel. ‘The influences were 
strongly in favor of turning back home. Prudence, discretion, 
and every other influence said, ‘Go home and wait."" But 
that verse suddenly faced me, ‘‘ No man, having put his hand 
to the plow,...’" The railway men would guarantee noth- 
ing. it was doubtful if we could get out of the Toledo 
yards. The verse settled it. Half an hour after we passed 
Elkhart at midnight, the strikers tied up things there. 

My train left Chicago at 10.45 A.M., and at noon the fight 
began between the strikers and the soldiers. Before we reached 
Omaha, the conditions were so frightful that the Union Pacific 
officials made concessions to their men, and not an hour of 
travel was lost. 

At Salt Lake City I learned that the Nez Perces had sud- 





denly started eastward: for Lo Lo Pass and the Bitter Root 
Valley. Should I go on in the face of danger? That plow 
settled it. At Fort Hall, Idaho, the report came that three 
men had been killed the day before at ‘‘ Three Buttes."’ 
‘Three days and three nights of stage-coach travel, and I was 
in Virginia City, Montana. The next news of the Nez Perces 
was that they had turned south from the. Bitter Root Valley 
and had their fight at Big Hole Basin, and had passed over 
Pleasant Valley Pass, going south over the same road I had 
gone over a few days before. 

In October, 1902, very strong pressure was brought against 
the synod of .Wiscunsin, almost amounting to an absolute 
necessity that we follow the example of the synods of New 
York, New Jersev, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and become a self-supporting synod in our home 
mission work. My place as chairman of the home mission 
work in the synod forced me into the current. It seemed 
irresistible. We must, and yet it was impossible. We had 
given $2,610.11, and drawn out $12,152.69 during the previous 
year. ‘There were many, many reasons why we could not do 
it. It was premature, hasty, impossible, unwise, etc. ‘The 
sacrifices would be great, the suffering unknown, etc. ‘The 
large committee lingered in an upper room of the Wausau 
Church till very late at night, hesitating, yet facing the com- 
mand to ‘go forward.’ 

We adjourned undecided. Most of the night was spent in 
praver by some of us who were on that committee. At our 
morning session the resolve was taken. We met all manner of 
criticism about our ‘too precipitate’’ and ‘‘ hasty, unwise ”’ 
action, and the ‘' impossible."’ 

There have been days of hard work and nights of wakeful- 
ness and prayer. On April 1, 1907, we closed our books for 
the past financial year with the $12,000 mark passed. By the 
grace of God it has been a victory, but attended by an almost 
breakdown for some of the men who have been in the 
struggle. 

In June, 1906, a yet more impossible burden was forced 
upon me. It was the care of Poynette Presbyterial Academy. 
Academies are having a hard time now. Of all the schools 
they have the poorest financial support, and some of them are 
dying. ‘The public high school is supplanting them, and 
crowding them to the wall. Yet they are as essential in sec- 
ondary school work as. the denominational college is in the 
higher field of study. As the small college complements the 
State university, so the academy does the high school. The 
one is radical, and the other conservative. The high school 
has no aim such as the academy, to furnish young men for the 
ministry, to teach pronounced morals, etc. 

Now God said to me very distinctly, ‘‘ You must assume the 
care of the academy.’ Man after man said it could never 
succeed,—it was ‘‘impossible,’’ etc. Long lists of reasons 
were given why it could not live. 

My strong prayer through the year has been that I might 
not break down with nervous prostration. God gave me just 
the right man for principal, and favor with a few men. Each 
month has seen a slight advance; and the year has closed with 
much to be thankful for. We have not yet crossed ye ger 
nor passed Moab, though we have had a hard fight with 
Amalek. 

We long to do it all. at once, to raise ten thousand dollars 
this next vear, for we sorely need it. We filled every room in 
both buildings with students, and need another building this 
summer. We closed our books with a better record than the 
school has had in several years, yet the burden is as heavy as 
ever. «in the midst of my conflicts last year, | read what you 
had to say in your issue of July 14, 1906, on ‘‘ Recognizing 
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- Duty of the Impossible,"’ and it came like a message from 
above. 

I think you have left out one truth : Each impossibility is 
greater than the one before it. Or:.If you conquer one im- 
possibility, then the Lord will ask you to take up a greater one, 


What is one man’s impossibility is not always even 
difficult to another. Yet the experience narrated by 
an earnest New Hampshire Christian will meet with 
sympathetic response from many to whom the diffi- 
culty of public speaking has seemed insuperable. He 
writes : 


A few years ago I moved from a rural home to the city. I 
had been a Christian for years, accustomed to the activi'ies of 
the cottage prayer and testimony meeting. But to think of 
speaking in the crowded city hall,—impossidle / *Shortly after 
coming to the city, the leader of the Salvation Army asked me 
to attend. their meeting the next Sunday evenin I said I 
would. Imagine, if you can, my surprise when Vien it an- 
nounced in the local paper during the week that I would assist 
at the Army Hall next Sunday evening ! { had come to the Red 
Sea. What could Ido? What I had promised to do I must 
do. How about the rest? I had learned to take all difficult 
questions to the Lord, so went at once on my knees to talk 
with the Father about ‘it. All the light I got was, *‘ Go for- 
ward."' Have been praising the Lord ever since that he 
brought me to this impossible. It was one of the victories of 
ate the dear Lord has been giving me all along the path of 

fty-two years of service. 


God does not limit his commands nor his protec- 
tion to spiritual matters. A very practical physical 
emergency. of a pressing sort once confronted an 
Arizona reader, who tells of his experience in the 
following letter : 


I think I was once called upon to do the impossible. 

‘I'wenty years ago. in Denver, I was driving a heavy team of 
horses. I had for my cargo a tank filled with water, weighing 
six thousand pounds. My roadway ran between an excava- 
tion fifteen feet deep and a barbed-wire fence. As I was pass- 
ing through this place I felt the wagon was cutting deeper than 
usual, for which I could not account until I looked ahead of 
me and saw the earth bursting and soning for several feet in 
front. I felt myself in for it. Over my left leg was a lever 
with which I released the water, and which fitted so snugly 
that to have jumped to the left was out of the question, and 
then the barbed-wire fence was just at the distance to have 
caught me. ‘lo my right was the fifteen-foot excavation. ‘Io 
have jumped there from the top of my water-tank, which was 
one of the old-fashioned goose-egg shaped ones, and stood ten 
feet from the ground, would have given me a jump of twenty- 
five feet, with the heavy team. and wagon, weighing probably 
nine thousand pounds, on top of me. 

The cena’ to move forward sent me sprawling between 
the horses. cd oor vy the tongue, the-whifflétrees, the- danger 
of being trampled to death by the horses, the danger of falling 
crosswise the track and being cut in two. by the wagon, or,.in 
case it went down, being either crushed by it or dragged over 
the precipice with it, to safety underneath the wagon, where 
stretched myself out lengthwise, and all passed over in'safety. 
But the bank for several feet all-caved away. ‘hen the reck- 
less jump was all for nothing? . No, for when I obeyed, the 
command to go forward, my sudden jumping between the 
horses startled them, causing them to jerk the load over ‘so 
quickly that it gave it no time dor settling ; whereas, if I had 
Stayed on, they would not have moved any faster, or, if. 1 had 
jumped to either side, they would probably have stopped. 
The time to go forward is when conditions behind and on 
each side drive us to it. 


Probably few know why the famous and much- 
blessed ‘‘ Baraca’’ movement for men’s Bible classes 
has proved to have such enduring strength. Is it not 
because it was born of God's challenge to one man to 
do the impossible? Here is a letter from the Baraca 
founder and president, Marshall A. Hudson, of Syra- 
cuse, N, Y.: 


In reading the Times of June 1, I am led to answer your in- 
vitation to report on ‘' Declining to Recognize Impossibili- 
ties’’ by saying: 

In 1903 the Young Men's Baraca classes had increased to 
such. an extent that I clearly saw I must give up my business, 
which consisted of three stores that were very successful. I 
distinctly felt that God was calling me into his work, and I 
must relinquish my past work to do it. I exclaimed ‘' impos- 
sible,’’ but God continued to demand the surrender. I heard 
him say ‘‘attempt the impossible,"’ and I knew I must do it, 
come what would. 

After a great struggle with self I determined to trust God for 
business and salary. ‘‘ Certainly I will be with you,’’ he said 
to Moses, and he means us to hear him also to-day. I at- 
tempted the impossible for God, and turning business over to 
my manager, I attempted ‘‘ winning a million men to Bible 
study."” ‘The first — the business increased one hundred 
per cent, and while I was simply a business man “ with an 
idea,’’ He taught me how to talk for his glory. 

We rejoice to-day in having two hundred thousand men 
studying God's word in Baraca classes each Sunday. We 
rejoice that God has owned the work in giving us 6,800 con- 
versions the past yéar. We rejoice that while traveling over 
thirteen states in the Union, 100,000 men have come to join 
our ranks, and the outlook for this year is good for doud/e that 
number. As I go up and down the country stimulating adult 
Bible class work I rejoice that God's Word ts true, and ‘‘ cer- 
tainly I will be with thee ’’ will sustain me until [see a million 
men in the Baraca Bible Class Union. No one has more 
reason than the writer to: rejoice at the faithfulness of God 
whose words never fail. 


A thing never looks impossible after it has been 
done. And the futility of attempting the impossible 
never looks as great as before the attempt is-made. 
Men are achieving, and men are weakly failing, day 
by day, according as they give God's power or earthly 
obstacles the higher place as factors in their lives.. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT, 1 (Num. 13 : 17-20, 23-33) 
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A Perilous Hunt for Kadesh-barnea 


By the late H. Clay Trumbull 





A he or have always been many hindrances to a 
hunt in the region where the site of Kadesh- 
barnea must be looked for. The region is the 
territory of the Bed’ween. They are divided into 
tribes, which jealously guard their- tribal. boundaries. 

The Teeyahah. tribe, occupying a central position, 
claim the right to escort, within their borders, all 
travelers who cross the desert in any direction. To 
the north, in the mountains, live the 'Azazimeh 
Bed’ween, who are, according to. Palmer's testimony, 
‘* superstitious, violent, and jealous of intrusion upon 
their domain, suspecting all strangers of sinister de- 
signs upon their lives and property.’’. They are not 
only unwilling to make any terms with ‘ Christians,"’ 
but they are watchfully suspicious of their Teeyahah 
neighbors, when the latter are escorting travelers 
along their territory. 

’Ayn Qadees, the site of Kadesh-barnea, is in the 
heart. of the 'Azazimeh territory.’. Although but a 
little distance east of the direct route. from ,Sinai to 
Hebron, it has, for generations, been practically in- 
accessible. to travelers. 
guides could not escort travelers thither ; the super- 
stitious ’Azazimeh would not. And, in this state of 
things, the Teeyahah have doubtless been reluctant 


to admit to travelers that they knew of'a place so near — 


their route, while they were unable to go to it. There- 
fore it is that there came to be doubts of its very ex- 
istence. One traveler only, Mr. Rowlands of Eng- 
land, succeeded in reaching the spot. But when he 
came out from that sacred enclosure, it seemed as if 
its entrance were not only immediately closed behind 
him, but lost to sight and knowledge... _ . 

All this raises the question, How is it, then, that a 
Yankee traveler was enabled to overcome all these 
obstacles? The answer to this question can be made 
plain only by quite a little story, which is not without 
its dash of romantic adventure, ‘as well as its gleam of 
particular. providences. 

The first providence was at Castle Nakhl,. where 
the northward-bound traveler must part with his 
kindly-disposed Tawarah guides, and put himself into 
the hands of the wilder. Teeyahah. Of late years 
Shaykh Musleh and his brother Sulayman have been 
at the head of the mid-desert tribes, and have baffled 
all curious seekers after’ Ayn Qadees. 

But Shaykh Sulaym4n was absent ; Shaykh Musleh 
was disabled by ill-health. Under ordinary circum- 
stances he would probably have insisted that we 
should await his brother’s return ; but he happened 
to be in a position to desire our help. MHussan, a 
younger shaykh of the Teeyahah, had been arrested 
by the Turkish authorities on the charge of plunder- 
ing by members of his tribe, and he and his-fellows 
were prisoners at Jerusalem. Musleh was intent on 
the release of the captives. - By no fault of mine, 
Musleh had obtained from my Egyptian dragoman 
an exalted idea of my personal influence, and he was 
exceedingly desirous of ‘my good offices in behalf of 
Hussan, through the American consulate at Jerusalem. 
Of course I was cautious about making promises. 

Shaykh Musleh's.own son, Hamdh, and Ibraheem, 
a son of Sulayman, were put in charge of our escort 
to Hebron. In view of Hamdh’s youth and inexpe- 
rience,’ a skilled and trusted: guide was secured in one 
Owdy.:. :Hamdh was formally enjoined ‘to be faithful 
to me, and to do for me any favor in his power. 


It was at the end of the second day's journey that’ 


I first breached the question of the whereabouts of 
*Ayn Qadees, on the supposition that it could not be 
far from our present locatiédn.. To my surprise, 
neither my dragoman nor either of the young shaykhs 
seemed to have any knowledge of such a place. 
Owdy was seemingly more ignorant than the others, 
As I questioned him about one locality after another, 
concerning which I could not be in doubt, I became 
satisfied that his ignorance on every point was too 
dense for reality. I quite lost my patience with him. 
And there, again, I unconsciously gained an ad- 
vantage ; if I had kept my patience, I should have 
had nothing to report. Without any deliberate plan 
in my action, I instinctively took the very course to 
bring out the truth from an unwilling Arab witness. 
It should be understood that an Arab is exceedingly 
sensitive to his reputation of familiarity with his own 
region of country. 


The. ordinary Teeyadhah- 


This dramatic narrative is condensed from Dr. 
Trumbull’s ‘‘ Kadesh-Barnea,”” in which the 
stery of the journey of exploration is told at 
length. During the twenty-six years since that 
visit-local conditions have changed, and other 
travelers have fellowed in the.track marked out 
by Dr. Trumbull, as is shown by Dr. Robinson’s 
interesting sketch on the following page. 














Our DraGoman, MUHAMMAD AHMAD HEDAYAH 


«Oh, well!'’ I said, impatiently, ‘‘ the trouble is, 
you don't know your country as well as /do. We 
ought to change places. I am giving you bakhsheesh 
to show me your country. Now, you give me bakh- 
sheesh and I'll show you your country. To-morrow 
morning we will go to’Ayn Muwayleh. We will go 
past that, Then we will turn off from the track to the 
right. We will go down that way about one hour. 
Then we will find one, two, three, wells. Beyond 
them we will find flags and rushes growing. Then, 
a little further on, there are more wells. That is 
Qadees. You don’t know, but /do. Give me bakh- 
sheesh, and I'll show it to you.’’ 

As this speech was translated, the men looked up 
at me in blank amazement ; they looked at the drago- 
man ; they looked:at each other. After a little, they 
talked among themselves. After a while they carried 
on a spirited conversation with the dragoman. Then 
he turned to me. 

‘* Mister Trom-bool,’’ he said, ‘‘I tell you now the 
true, honor-bright. They tell me true now, on the 
Quran. They know that place you tell them, but 
they no call it that name.’’ 

‘¢Oh, they do know it, do they?’’ I asked, as it 
still in doubt. ‘* And what do ¢hey call the place ?’’ 

‘« They call it ‘Qasaymeh.’"’ At this unexpected 
response, which I could not but believe was sincere, 
there flashed into my mind the thought that the wily 
Sulayman had palmed off Qasaymeh as Qadees upon 
my American predecessors on that route, whose de- 
scription I had followed,—and at once I was on an- 
other track. 

‘* But do they know where Qadees is, if they don’t 
think it's there ?’’ I asked, as if keeping them still 
on trial as to their knowledge of their own country. 

Owdy had lived in that region as a boy, and had 
traversed it far and near. He told the direction of 
Qadees. Its distance was a short day's journey. 
Then I asked him if he had ever seen ’ Ayn Qadayrat. 
He said that he visited it once, twenty years before. 
He gave me the bearings of the one well from the 
other, and both again from Qasaymeh. I was morally 
certain that Owdy was now telling the truth ; for he 
thought I knew a great deal about the country, and 
he was trying to prove that he knew as much as I did. 

Now came the question. Could I visit the wells, 
and see them for myself? Owdy said this was not to 
be thought of,—Qadees-was in the ’Azazimeh coun- 
try. The.’ Azazimeh would rob and murder any one 
who came into that region. I must make the most 








of knowing where the wells were without the hope of 
seeing them. 

That was a restless night for me. My thoughts 
were too busy for sleep. The solution of a geo- 
graphical mystery was almost within my grasp. How 
could I let it slip? No one from abroad had yet 
visited the three wells in question. It had even been 
doubted that they were there. Qadayrat, no_ traveler 
had seen. Qadees had been seen by only one, in 
many centuries. Qasaymeh had at one time passed 
by its own name, and again it had done.duty for each 
of the other two wells. If only I could now visit the 
three, and note their peculiarities and relative bear- 
ing, what a service 1 might render to the cause of 
biblical research! Had I any right to lose such an 
opportunity as this, on the score of its possible dan- 
gers? ... By daylight, my mind was clear, and I was 
up and over at our dragoman’s tent, determined to 
compass a visit to’those three wells, —whether it were 
possible or not. 

In the morning I told our dragoman that if he 
would help me to get to Qadees, I would write a book - 
about it, and ‘‘put him in my book.’’ He promptly 
agreed. But he found it no easy task to bring the 
young shaykhs and Owdy to his view. 

As to taking the entire caravan to the 'Azazimeh 
country, that was not to be thought of. The camel- 
train must wait where it was, or move slowly up the 
road. 

Early in the morning. of March 30, 1881, our party 
was fairly off on its way eastward. At 10.30 we de- 
scended into Wady Qadees.. We were now for the 
first time out of sight*of familiar landmarks ; we were 
in the stronghold of the ’Azazimeh. Our Arabs grew 
uneasy. Young Hamdh began to question whether 
after all he had done wisely in this departure from 
the plans of his father and the traditions of his people. 
Having dismounted from my camel and turned aside, 
I returned to the party just in season to stay Hamdh 
and his followers from turning squarely about and 
hurrying back to the caravan in much such a panic 
as that which ‘ possessed the Israelites of old in this 
same wady when they counted themselves as grass- 
hoppers in comparison with the’ Azazimeh giants of 
their day, 

Wady Qadees is an extensive, hill-encircled plain, 
several miles wide. Along the middle is an extensive 
water-bed of unusual fertility for the desert. Rich 
fields of wheat and barley covered a large portion of 
this. After nearly three hours of moving in the wady, 
we suddenly turned sharply to the right, and almost 
immediately the long-sought wells of Qadees were 
before our eyes. It was amarvelous sight! Out from 
the barren stretch of the burning desert-waste we had 
come with magical suddenness into an oasis of ver- 
dure and beauty, unlooked for and hardly conceiva- 
ble in such a region. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, when we were 
on the way to find’ Ayn el-Qadayrat, we encountered 
a caravan of eight Azazimeh men, just our number ; 
and about the same number of women and children. 
But some of the men were old, and the party, as a 
whole, was encumbered more than ours ; and it had 
more to lose. Its men were evidently not inclined to 
provoke a fight.. The Azazimeh and the Teeydheh 
held their breaths, as they passed each other on the 
mountainside, and it was evident that both parties 
were greatly relieved when they were fairly out of one 
another's sight. 

At 5.15 we descended into Wady ' Ayn el-Qadayrit. 
But soon Owdy, who alone had ever been in this re- 
gion, confessed that he had lost his way. Our situa- 
tion was by no means reassuring. Night was coming 
on rapidly. We were in an enemy's country, not 
knowing the way out of it. We were practically 
without food and water. Our escort and guide was 
terror-stricken. Our dragoman was in despair. There 
was need of courage, and of effort to impart courage. 
We spoke words of cheer to the Arabs, and then pushed 
westward, Half an hour brought us to another spur 
of the wady ; and instantly an exclamation of delight 
from Owdy assured us that he knew where we were. 

The signs of fertility were far greater than in the 
main wady ; and near at hand we found a wonderful 
fountain for the desert’s border. Its name was 'Ayn 
el-Qadayrat. There was a peculiar satisfaction in 
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looking at this remarkable fountain. No visit to it 
hal been recorded by any traveler in modern times. 

‘Two of the three wells which had been long in dis- 
pute | had now visited. The third one—Qasaymeh 
—had been seen by many. It might seem unnec- 
essary for me to delay longer for the purpose of seeing 
that. Yet, as the question of two wells or three had 
long been an open one, it was desirable to set that 
point finally at rest by personally visiting the three. 
Hence it was that, after a perilous night ride to the 
baggage-train, which had moved forward to the spot 
where Muhammad looked for us, I planned for a trip’ 
to the third well on the following morning, March 
31. Less than two hours after our start brought us to 
Wady Qasaymeh and its familiar wells. 

In support of the claims that the site of Kadesh- 
barnea is identified in 'Ayn Qadees, are the following 
facts : 

1. The region of ’Ayn Qadees is a strategic strong- 
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hold on the southern border of Canaan ; immediately 
accessible from the main road out ef the southern 
desert Canaanward, yet secluded from it. 

2. It is the southerhmost and central point of the 
obvious natural boundary line along the southern 
border of Canaan. 

3. Accepting 'Ayn Qadees as the site of Kadesh- 
barnea secures, also, the identification of every other 
landmark, in its order, along the southern boundary 
line of Canaan, according to the Bible text. 

4. To identify Kadesh-barnea at ’Ayn Qadees is to 
render clear the movements of the- Israelites toward, 
and away from, the southern border of Canaan ; as is 
the case with no other site proposed. 

5. The features and the name of ’ Ayn Qadees cor- 
respond with the Bible references to Kadesh-barnea ; 
as is the case with no other site proposed. 

In view of all these facts the site of Kadesh-barnea 
seems identified as 'Ayn Qadees. 








Kadesh-barnea Revisited 


By George L. Robinson, D.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 








INCE the late Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull's 
visit to "Ayn, Qa- 
dees in 1881, and the 
publication of his well- 
known monograph en- 


titled, «* Kadesh - bar- 
nea,’’ in 1884, little 
doubt has existed 


among scholars as to 
the true location of this 
Bible. place, and the 
correctness of the iden- 
tification of these two 
names ; Qadees being 
but the Arabic pronun- 
ciation of the Hebrew 
word ‘*.Kadesh,”’ 

With the possibility 
of this identification in 
mind, the  writer,.. in 
company. with two 
friends, the Rev. John 
Harvey Lee of German- 
town, and Professor A. 
W. Anthony of: Lewis- 
ton, Maine, made -an 
attempt in the spring of 
1900 to visit this very 
inaccessible oasis, which 
is situated on the north- 
ern edge of the peninsula of Sinai. So far as we 
could learn at the time,—-and the opinion still pre- 
vails among dragomans in Cairo,—no one from either 
Europe or America has ever ventured to cross the 
desert in this direction since Professor Palmer's death 
in 1882. . 

We were frequently opposed in our progress through 
the desert, but our real troubles began when we 
reached the Plain of Kadesh. Before we had time 
even to strike camp the principal shaykh of the Teya- 
hah Arabs met us and absolutely refused us permis- 
sion to look, as he intimated, with «evil eye’’ upon 
the waters of his sacred fountain. However, after a 
night's barter and reflection, by offering him a goodly 
bakhsheesh we were not only permitted to behold the 
waters of this beautiful oasis. but we were escorted 
thither under the shavkh's personal protection. 

This was in April, 1900. During the seven inter- 
vening years circumstances have greatly changed. 
The Arab tribes, who are accustomed to water their 
flocks at this perennial spring, have at last been 
brought into subjection to the government, and with 
proper official escort, which can easily be secured, 
one may now visit 'Ayn Qadees, and view at his leisure 
both the wady and the plain without the. slightest 
fear of extortion. To be sure, on our more recent 
trip the head shaykh of the Haiwatat Arabs, hearing 
that we were traveling through his territory, pursued 
us on a swift dromedary two days’ journev in order to 
exact from us, as travelers, ‘‘ legitimate blackmail,”’ 
but we pointed to our two soldiers, and he returned 
home, let us hope, a much wiser man. 

In 1900 we had approached Qadees from the south, 
having crossed the desert trom Jebel Musa, or Mount 
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Sinai, via ’'Ain Hud- 
herah, or Hazeroth ; on 
our recent trip we 
journeyed from the 
northeast via Jebel Ma- 
difrah, or Mosera, where 
Aaron died and was 
buried, and the impor- 
tant Roman ruins of El 
"Abdeh. Descending 
into Wady Qadees about 
a mile and a half to the 
east of Ayn Qadees we 
followed the stony bed 
of the valley down to the 
springs, and pitched our 
tent just opposite the 
chief watering-place on 
the south side of the val- 
ley, clearing away the 
stones to make room for 
our camp. . 
In reviewing the char- 
acteristic features of this 
desert place, the springs 
and pools (called by 
the Arabs ¢hemai?), the 
rocks, the trees and 
gtass, we found little to 
correct in our descrip- 
tion of Kadesh-barnea 
as published in The Biblical World of May, 1got. 
There were many more Arabs about, however, than we 
had seen in 1900, most of whom we are told belonged 
to the’ Azazimeh, one of thestrongest and fiercest tribes 
of the entire region. The ‘osher-trees were still stand- 
ing well down on the northern side of the valley; 
likewise the wild fig-trees still farther below. It was 
evident that the torrents of the valley had at some 
time poured down in great volume, and had washed 
out the gravel embankments of previous years, creat 
ing new ones in other localities. For example, the 
bottom of the wady close by the fig-trees has been 
thrown from fourteen to twenty feet tothe south, so that 
they now stand on the orth side of the main stream. 
The water supply seemed less plentiful this year 
(May. 1907) than formerly (April, 1900), but the dif- 
ference is readily accounted for by the scarcity of this 
season's rainfall. At the present time there is almost 
a dearth of water and barley all over the Negeb, or 
South Country. Yet, in one of the pools at Kadesh, 
which seven years ago’ was quite empty, and which, 
accordingly, we at that time designated the ‘ Dry 
Themail,"’ there was this year a considerable quantity 
of good water. Altogether, we counted twelve differ- 
ent places where the water burst forth from the ground, 
and was either collected in a pool, or was allowed to 
flow down toward the main channel in a_ small 
stream. But the entire volume of water which issues 
forth from these sources might, if collected into one, 
be easily conducted through a single six or eight-inch 
pipe. There were also the usual limestone watering- 
troughs about the springs of varying size and character. 
Toward midday numerous shepherds and shep- 
herdesses approached the fountains from various 
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directions, accompanied by their flocks of sheep and 
goats and camels. Many of them had come long dis- 
tances to give their animals drink. When they saw 


our tent in the near vicinity they brought lambs and_ 


kids for us to purchase. Two small goats, indeed, 
were obtained by our dragoman for a dollar. Strange 
to say, the Arabic word which they employed for 
‘«sheep’’ was not sharif or ghanam, but hamaiin, 
as found in John 1 : 29: ‘Behold the Zamé of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.’’ It was the 
first use of this word in common Arabic which we had 
ever observed. 

Different roads or paths lead off from the oasis 
of Kadesh in almost every direction. Stones and 
rock and gravel jor/s constitute the principal features 
of the surroundings. According to our aneroid bar- 
ometers, the altitude of ’Ayn Qadees above sea-level 
is about 1,700 feet. Its area is quite limited. The 
distance from the extreme end of the oasis to the so- 
called ‘* Dry Themail,’’ situated just underneath the 
traditional rock Meribah, is approximately 420 feet 
(reckoning three feet to the pace) ; from the ‘+ Dry 
Themail’’ to the main spring, situated close by two 
great rock boulders, 180 feet ; from the main spring 
to the ‘osher-trees, 345 feet ; and from the ‘osher- 
trees to the wild fig-trées at the extreme western end 
of the oasis, 450 feet ; the average width of the wady 
bottom being about 150 feet. 

Such is ’Ayn Qadees as we saw it on May 26, 1907. 
Perhaps it was not very unlike what it is now during 
the days of Israel's wanderings, 3,200 years ago. 
Fhe importance of the site becomes apparent as soon 
as we recall Bible history. Here the spies were sent 
forth to Canaan (Deut. 1:19). Here the ‘‘ mixed 
multitude’’ proposed to appoint a new captain and 
return to Egypt (Num. 14: 4). Here Korah and his 
company rebelled against the authority of Moses and 
Aaron and were punished (Num. 16). Here Aaron’s 
rod- budded in token of the pre-eminence of the Le- 
vites (Num. 17). Here Miriam died (Num. 20: 1). 
Here also Moses smote the rock Meribah when he 
ought to have only spoken -to it (Num. 20: 2-13). 
No other spot except Sinai is as important in the his- 
tory of Israel's wanderings as ‘Kadesh. 

One new political circumstance about the location 
of *Ayn Qadees is specially interesting. According 
to government agreement of October 1, 1906, between 
Egypt and Turkey, this historic oasis now definitely 
belongs to Egypt. Let the reader turn to thé map of 
Sinai in his Revised. Bible (American Standard Edi- 
tion), and draw a slightly curved line across the penin- 
sula from Raphia; about twenty miles south of Gaza, 
oa the Mediterranean ‘coast, to Taba, a few miles 
south of the head of the Gulf of Akabah, on the west- 
ern shore, and he will be able to construct for him- 
self the boundary line which has recently been de- 
fined by the joint commission of the Anglo-Egyptian 
and Turkish authorities. The four following impor- 
tant fountains are all in Egyptian territory, and very 
near to one another : Miweileh (Hagar’s well), Kua- 
seimeh, Kuderat, and Qadees ; whereas the impor- 
tant ruins of El-’ Aujeh, El-Birein, and El-’ Abdeh, a 
short distance to the north, all belong to Turkey. 
Ninety-one stone pillars, mounted with iron shafts, 
which are securely cemented into the masonry, mark 
at intervals of about one mile the international bound- 
ary line. One's nerves almost tingle as he thinks of 
how near to Jerusalem the English flag now floats ! 

At one of. these four fountains, ’Ain Kuseimeh, we 
found a government post. Here was stationed an 
Egyptian officer, who, as chief engineer to Sinai, had 
last year superintended the construction of the bound- 
ary pillars, and was now the representative of the 
Anglo-Egyptian government in that part of the penin- 
sula. The next nearest government post is at the 
Castle of Nakhl, situated two days to the south on the 
Hajj, or pilgrim route, from Suez to Mecca. Tele- 
phonic connections with Egypt are well under way. 
He showed us the new government map of the 
Sinai peninsula, and called our attention to the lime- 
kilns which he was burning to obtain the necessary 
materials for the construction of public buildings. 
With all these improvements in prospect, and the 
shaykhs of the various tribes peacefully sitting at his 
feet, one could not but reflect on what the future may 
one day bring forth for this desert portion of the Holy 
Land, when skilful officers of the government have 
taught the Bed’ween Arabs how wisely to use the re- 
sources of their country. For, by proper enterprise 
and intelligent direction, not only could the twelve 
springs of ’Ayn Qadees be collected into one grand 
fountain-head, but its overflowing waters, and those 
of many other oases, could so be conserved that great 
portions of good soil which are now desert might be 
made to flourish and blossom like the rose. 

BEYROUT, SYRIA. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT, I (Num. 13 : 17-20, 23-33) 





LESSON 9. 


COMMON VERSION 


17 | And Moses sent them to spy out the 
land of Canaan, and said unto them, Get you 
up this way southward, and go up into the 
mountain : 

18 And see the land, what it is; and the 
people that dwelleth therein, whether they de 
strong or weak, few or many ; 

19 And what the land és that they dwell. in, 
whether it de good or bad; and what cities 
they be that they dwell in, whether in tents, or 
in strong holds ; 

20 And what the land és, whether it de fat 
or lean, whether there be wood therein, or 
not. And be ye of good courage, and bring 
of the fruit of the land. Now the time was 
the time of the firstripe grapes. 


23 And they came unto the brook of Eshcol, 
and cut down from thence a branch with one 
cluster of grapes, and they bare it between 
two upon a staff; and they brought of the 
ere ne and of the figs. 

24 The place was called the brook Eshcol, 
because of the cluster of grapes which the 
children of Israel cut down from thence. | 

25 And they returned érom searching of the 
land after forty days. 

26 § And they went and came to Moses, 
and to Aaron, and to all the congregation of 
the children of Israel, unto the wilderness of 
Paran, to Kadesh ; and brought back word 
unto them, and unto all the congregation, an 
shewed them the fruit of the land. > 

27 And they told him, and said, We came 












AMERICAN REVISION 


17 And Moses sent them to spy out the land 
of Canaan, and said unto them, Get you up 
this way ! by the South, and go up into the 
hill-country : 18 and see the land, what it is ; 
and the people that dwell therein, whether 
they are strong or weak, whether they are few 
or many; 19 and what the land is that they 
dwell in, whether it is good or bad ; and what 


cities they are that they dwell in, whether in > 


camps, or in strongholds ; 20 and what the 
land is, whether it is fat or lean, whether there 
is wood therein, or not. And be ye of good 
courage, and bring of the fruit of the land. 
Now the time was the time of the first-ripe 
grapes. 


23 And they came unto the valley of Eshcol, 
and cut down from thence a branch with one 
cluster of grapes, and they bare it upon a staff 
between two ; they brought also of the pome- 
granates, and of the figs. 24 That place was 
called the valley of 2 Eshcol, because of the 
cluster which the children of Israel cut down 
from thence. 

25 And they returned trom spying out the 
land at the end of forty days. 26 And they 
went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, and 
to all the congregation of the children of 
Israel, unto the wilderness of Paran, to Ka- 
desh ; and brought back word unto them, and 
unto all the congregation, and showed them 
the fruit of the land. 27 And they told him, 
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SEPTEMBER I. THE TWO REPORTS OF THE SPIES 


Numbers 13 : 17-20, 23-33 (Read Num. 13, 14.) Memory verses: 30, 31 
Golden Text: Jehovah is with us: fear them not.—Num. 14: 9 








COMMON VERSION 


unto the land whither thou sentest us, and 
surely it floweth with milk and honey; and 
this és the fruit of it. 

28 Nevertheless the people Je strong that 


"dwell in the land, and the cities ave walled, 


and very at: and moreover we saw the 
children of Anak there. . 

29 ‘he Amalekites dwell in the land of the 
south: and the Hittites, and the Jebusites, 
and the Amorites, dwell in the mountains: 
and the Canaanites dwell by the sea, and by 
the coast of Jordan. 

30 And Caleb stilled the people before 
Moses, and said, Let us go up at once, and 
possess it ; for we are well able to overcome it. 

31 But the men that went up with him said, 
We be not able to go up against the people ; 
for they ave stronger than we. 

32 And they brought up an evil report of 
the land which they had searched unto the 
children of Israel, saying, The land, through 
which we have gone to search it, is a land 
that eateth up the inhabitants thereof; and 
all the people that we saw in it ave men of a 
great stature. 

33 And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come of the giants : and we were 
in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we 
were in their sight. 


1Or, into ® That is, a 
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and said, We came unto the land whither thou 
sentest us ; and surely it floweth with milk and 
honey ; and this is the fruit of it. 28 Howbeit 
the people that dwell in the land are strong, 
and the cities are fortified, avd very great: 
and moreover we saw the.children of Anak 
there. 29 Amalek dwelleth in the land of the 
South : and the Hittite, and the Jebusite, and 
the Amorite, dwell in the hill-country ; and 
the’ Canaanite dwelleth by the sea, and along 
by the side of the Jordan. 

go And Caleb stilled the people before 
Moses, and said, Let us go up at once, and 
possess it ; for we are well able to overcome 
it. 3r But the men that went up with him 
said, We are not able to go up against the 
people ; for they are stronger than we. 32 
And they brought up an evil report of the 
land which they had spied out unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, saying, The land through which 
we have a" to spy it out, is a land that eat- 
eth up the inhabitants thereof; and all the 
people that we saw in it are men of great stat- 
ure. 33 And there we saw the ® Nephilim, 
the sons of Anak, who come of the Nephilim : 
and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, 
and so we were in their sight. 


cluster % Or, giants 


PronuncraTion.—Canaan, Ka‘nan ; Eshcol, Esh’cdl; Paran, Pa’ran; Kadesh, Ka’desh ; Amalek, 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT do most people do with obstacles ? Think, 
now, before Fie: speak, and give your answer 
carefully. ell, to use a very expressive bit 

of slang, do not most people ‘“‘lie down” before a 
really big obstacle? Are they not fairly blocked by 
it? But what doa few people do with their obsta- 
cles? They simply overcome them,—get ‘‘on top” 
of them. Don’t you think that every one you know 
could be put into one or the other of these twoclasses 
of people,—classified by how he handles his obsta- 
cles? And which class is in the minority ? 

A certain very successful New York business man 
once-saw a statement bearing on this truth that he 
liked so much that he had it printed on cards to be 
hung up in business offices or elsewhere, to catch 
the eye of folks. It ran as follows : 

‘“‘There are two kinds of persons in the world: 
those who. think first of difficulties, and those who 
think first of the importance of accomplishment in 
spite of difficulties. If a thing ought to be done the 

resence of severe obstacles to its doing is only a 

urther reason for bringing it to pass. Yet the trait 
of instantly showing why a thing cannot be done is 
keeping down more young men, and older men too, 
in business than any other factor in their lives. Any- 
body can point out difficulties ; it calls for brain and 
courage to look beyond difficulties to the end. If 
you want to stay just where you are in the proces- 
sion, or fall steadily behind, give obstacles a first 
place in your life. If you want to move out from the 
crowd, and count for something more than ‘aver- 
age,” let every obstacle be welcomed as a fresh in- 
centive to action.” 

Long before the days of Moses, men had begun to 
put themselves into one or the other of these two 
classes ; and men will continue to do so long after 
you andl are gone. We have a chance to-day to 
study an opportunity that came to twelve princely 
fellows of the hosts of Israel, picked men every one 
of them, and to-see how they handled the obstacle 
question, and what came of it. As we look into the 
facts, let us be thinking at the same time what we 
should probably have done in their place. 

With some such introduction as that, bring your 
class to the study of the facts of the lesson. If you 
think best, you may iet them consider at the outset 
whether or not it was a mistake to send spies ahead 
to investigate. Use Deuteronomy 1 : 19-25 as well as 
Numbers 13 : 1-3 for this ; you will find both sides of 
the question set forth in these lesson-helps :° Mr. 
Gordon’s fourth paragraph, Mr. Ridgway’s second 
paragraph, and Dr. Dunning’s second and third par- 
agraphs. 

Now get the pupils to tell just what Moses asked 
the spies to ascertain (verses 17-20), and let some one 
show on a map where they must journey. Yourown 
study of Professor Beecher’s comments on ‘ Place ‘ 
and on verse 17 will mg you to guide this aright. 

Then for the report brought back: have it care- 
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fully examined, and let the reasons for and against 
attempting to-occupy the land be set down. - In list- 
ing these reasons, include the words of Caleb of 
Joshua in Numbers 14 : 6-9. 

There were plenty of difficulties in the way,—that 
was plain. What was the strongest reason for taking 
possession ? Simply that God ordered it. And there” 
can never be enough difficulties to F Aba dun our doin, 
anything that we ought to do. If we are prevented, 
it is not the difficulties that have done it, but our 
faithless fear of them. 

The men who urged the tackling and overcoming 
of those obstacles that blocked the path of duty were 
in the minority. They usually are. But we shall 
hear more from both of them in the lessons of next 
month. A very small minority of the world are 
leaders. The masses that have to be led are in the 

majority. In which lot would: you rather be? Mr. 
Gordon counsels wisely as to this in his last para- 
graph, and Mr. Foster in his second. 

Use the Bible material of the entire iricident, as 
recommended by the Lesson Committee’s selection 
of chapters 13 and 14. Let the class see which re- 
port carried the day, and what followed. There was 
a very tragic result to this cowardice. There always 





The Mystery Box 


Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this issue, or in the Bible. 








1. What chance does a difficulty offer us ? || 

2. What kind of men are always cautious ? 

3. Were the spies obscure men or prominent? 
What verse answers this ? 

4. How do we know about what time of year this 
was? 

5. What time is the easiest time to stop a quarrel ? 

6. Name five prominent men who have recently 
been ‘‘ spying out ’’ foreign mission fields. 

7. Tell some things that a blind man named Gale 

accomplished. 
| 8. Tell something about the food of Orientals. 
9. What did Joshua’s old and new names mean ? 

to. What happened to a man who talked dis- 
couragingly to soldiers ? 

11, In what two ways was the Grand Mogul’s 
dream interpreted ? 

12. How many things did Moses tell the spies to 
discover ? 

13. What happened to a boy who was looking 
for a ‘‘ snap ’’ in business? 

14. What. was ail that the ‘* Baby-Ten”’ spies 
could get ? 

15. What kind of foes are more than half of our 
foes ? 














is, though we do not always know it. Here the ten 
false and faint-hearted leaders were removed by 
om e, and that generation of the children of Israel 
orfeited its right ever to set foot in the land of prom- 
ise. The promise was conditioned on their faithful- 
ness to it. For their unfaithfulness they lost the 
promise. God evidently intended their immediate or 
early entry into Canaan. Instead they had thirty- 
eight years more of wandering, and death before the 
goal was reached. It doesn’t pay to balk at obsta- 
cles, . 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

For some: present-day Calebs and Joshuas, see this 
week’s ** Notes on Open Letters.’’ 

It is easy to look back and see that past obstacles should 
have been overcome, but hard to think of this when the 
obstacle lies dead ahead. Let us remember this to-morrow. 

Caleb and Joshua did not foolishly report that the work 
ahead was easy (Foster, 3). 

Did the two spies have self-confidence or God confi- 
dence ? (Dunning, 6.) Notice Hoshea’s significant change 
of name (Beecher, on ‘* Persons’’). .. 

A good thing is always guarded by difficulties (Ridg- 
way, 5). 

Good material on the ‘‘ can do it’’ kind of fosks (How- 
ard, 3; Ridgway, last ; Illustrations, 1, 2, 3, 5). 

Let the class ‘‘size up’’ and prophesy concerning the 
two boys described in Mr. Foster’s foucth and fifth para- 
graphs. 

What does ‘‘a land that eateth up the inhabitants ’’ 
mean ? (Beecher, on v. 32; Dunning, 4.) 

What some Caleb-type of scouts brought back from the 
mission fields (Pierson, 4). 

The crime of causing despondency (Illustrations, 6). 

A difficulty is a chance for a victory; fighting giants 
makes giants (Gordon, 1}. 

Two ways of looking at it: This land is so strong and 
rich it is way beyond us, or, This land is 30 strong and 
rich we must have it. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The heart of a grasshopper cannot hope for the 
inheritance of the giants. 
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Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


ARALLEL PASSAGES.—Deuteronomy 1 : 6 to 
2: 1, with many allusions elsewhere. : 
Place.—The travels of the spies -doubtiess 
extended throughout Palestine, and far to the north. 
The camp where they reported was at Kadesh- 
barnea in the wilderness of Paran. See below on 
verses 17, 18. 
.-—The events of the lesson occupied several 
weeks, in the season of ripe grapes (vs. 23, 25), the 
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second year after Israel left Egypt. Perhaps B.C. 
"1497. ; : 

Events.— Aside from the rebellions and the punish- 
ments of the nig sed the most notable recorded event, 
since the march from Sinai began, has been the com- 
pletion of the organization of Israel, by the appoint- 
ment of the seventy elders (Num. 11: 16-30; Deut. 
1: 9-18), 

Persons.— Moses and Aaron (v. 26). The Israelitish 
people, who inherited good fighting blood (Gen. 
14: 14), but who had become enervated under the 
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civilized life of Egypt, and cowardly under their 
experience of oppression, Amuny them twelve men 
are prominent in the lesson, the twelve spies. These 
were not obscure scouts, but the leading citizens of 
the tribes (Num. 13: 2-16), men whose opinions had 
weight in the counsels that followed. nd among 
these stand out, the two wha wege not cowards, Caleb 
and Joshua. Joshua was an. Epliraimite.” He.had 
distinguished himself as a fighter and as the intimate 


counsellor of Moses (Exod. 17°:..9; 32 : 17; 33: II), 
and afterward became the successor of Moses. Mosés 
i 


. exception. 
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changed his name frem Hoshea, ‘‘One gives saiva- 
tion,”’ to Joshua, ‘‘ Jehovah gives salvation” (Num. 
13: 16). Caleb was of the tribe of Judah, and his 
name is of humbler type. It signifies ‘‘dog,” and 
suggests the fighting qualities and the fidelity of 
that humble friend of man. In all generations since, 
Caleb has been a type of that high quality of manli- 
ness which is attracted by danger and difficulty, pro- 
vided these lie in the way of duty. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 17.—By the South: The South is the well- 
known and well-defined region around Beer-sheba. 
They are to go into the hill-country by this route 
rather than by some other.— 7he Ai//-country : Not 
merely west of the Jordan, but also the Lebanon 
region, and as far north as ‘‘the entrance of Ha- 
math” (v. 21). ‘hey explored not the hill-count 
only, but the lowlands of the Jordan and of the Medi- 
terranean (v. 29). We must not think of them as 
necessarily going in company, but as separating, and 
traveling singly or in pairs. ° 

Verses 23, 24.—T7he valley of Eshcol: Some par- 
ticularly fertile brook-bed near Hebron. The name 
is used only in connection with this incident (see 
Num. 32 : 9; Deut. 1 : 24), and to designate an 
Amorite chief who was an ally of Abraham (Gen. 
14: 13, 24). 

Verses 28-32.—The spies had to report that the 
country was rich and well worth possessing.— 
Howbeit: Their favorable report.is qualified by an 
They have not the courage to fight for 
the land, and must find reasons to justify their 
cowardice. First, the population is numerous and 
warlike, and the cities are well fortified. Second, the 
land has a bad reputation: it devours its inhabitants. 
Possibly this refers to its situation between Egvpt 
and Asia, and its consequent liability to desolating 
invasions. Third, the giants. 

Verse 33.—Nephilim : Demigods, or something of 
that sort (see Gen. 6: 4). It makes the giants more 
dreadful, this thinking of them as of superhuman 
descent. 

So courage and cowardice debate, and cowardice 
wins. Jehovah is gracious, and instead of extirpating 
his frightened Le (Num. 14: 11), he trains them 
to fortitude and courage by forty years of the hard 
life of ‘‘ shepherds in the wilderness”’ (14 : 33). 

- Aupurn- THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, * 
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The land that rai'es giants raises good thing sin 

proportion. ' ; 
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A Forgotten God 


By S..D. Gordon 


HESE people had forgotten God. They had 
him. He belonged to them for all the needs of 
their life. « He had given himself to them, and 

to be with them. He was right there in their midst. 
But he was practically a forgotten God. They knew 
him. They had had very close touch with him in 
Egypt, and since leaving there. But they forgot 
both his love and his overwhelming power, and their 
privilege of letting him overcome their difficulties 
and whip their enemies. Strange how they could, 
isn't it? No; is it so strange? For strange means 
unfamiliar, and this thing seems rather familiar in 
some neighborhoods. The giants could not be worse 
than the tyrant Pharaoh. ‘The worst of Canaan’s 
uncleared fand would supply luxurious work after 
those Egyptian slave-days. Taking walled cities 
would not more difficult than making bricks with 
a stinging whip cracking overhead. But they forgot 
God. . Most men seem to have forgotten God. Even 
Abraham forgot him in Egypt, and Moses, too, at 
this same place of encampment a little later, and 
rugged Elijah at the foot of Carmel Most of us do. 
We have God. He has graciously given himself to 
us for all the difficulties and needs of life. But we 
do seem to forget both his presence and power, and 
our privilege of counting on himconstantly. Nobody 
yet seems to have remembered God fully. The top- 
seat seems to be vacant. 

Cow ardice cheats many aman of his heritage. The 
line between caution and cowardice is very thin. 
Some folks think themselves very-cautious and con- 
servative, when they are simply cowards. A life of 
victory over sin and temptation and weakness ; of 
sweetest peace and fullest power ; of steady climb- 
ing up the hill into the sunlight and the clear, brac- 
ing air, with the far inspiring view, and the constant 
sense of victory with no slippings nor stumblings ; 
of service for others graciously used and blessed— 
this is the natural life for each of us, planned by 
God, our rightful heritage. Anything A mn the un- 
Christian life, the half-way or two-thirds-way Chris- 
tian life, with failures and mistakes and stumblings, 
is contrary to God's planning. But the pressure of 


one’s own foot is essential to a cléar title. And most 
folks are too cowardly to go up and take possession 
of the land. Would it sound smoother to use the 
word fear instead of cowardice? Better just use the 
blunt, true word, for its sting may be a whip to stir 
us out of Kadesh up into possession of our heritage. 
The giants of temptation, of fear of failing, of fear 
of being thought peculiar and too idealistic and not 
practical; the walled cities of besetting sin, long- 
settled habits, common cnstoms, and deeply-rooted 
ee par and passions that will give be 4 only be- 
ore persistent siege work ; the thick, stubborn un- 
dergrowth that makes clearing and cultivation so 
difficult—these scare us badly off. There are just as 
many cowards now balking at Kadesh-barnea as in 
this story. Better be careful about throwing stones 
at the Hebrews when studying and teaching this 
story until our own glass windows are better pro- 
tected. 

A difficulty is a chance for a victory. It is some- 
thing to be overcome. Clearing grown-up woods 
makes splendid muscle and big lungs. Taking Port 
Arthurs brings a nation into new, high rank among 
the nations of the earth. Fighting giants makes 
giants. A man watching an insect struggling to get 
out of the imprisoning hood of ifs lower. form of life 
up into a higher stage thought to help by using his 
knife to remove the covering, only to find the re- 
leased insect dying for lack of strength:. _He had 
robbed it of the exercise that would have given vigor 
and new life. Fighting battles toughens the mus- 
cle, clears the eye, stéadies the ‘nerves, ‘makes, the 
blood flow more vigorously in the veins; and so brings 
greater life. Trusting Jesus in the dark, when the 
ground is slipping right out from under your feet, 
makes you know how close and real JeSus is. And 
it is the only way of knowing. 

It is better always to let God have His own way. 
Putting Moses’ story in Deutetonomy (# :. 21, 22) with 
this lesson, it seems clear that the sendirig. of the 
spies was not God’s ‘stiggestion, but theirs. God's 


plan was that they should go up and take posses- 
sion of the land in-his strength without knowing how 
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great the diffieulties-were. Sometimés it is better 
not to Know, but simply to obey blindly, because God 
tells us to. Sometimes it is better_to obey than to 
pray for more light. One of our greatest common 
jlessings is that we do not know ahead the dangers 
and difficulties of life. Every man of us is a perfect 
stranger to what is ahead, however shrewdly we may 
guess. Evidently God thinks it better so. For 
while possibly in some instances the knowledge 
might lead a very few of the stronger ones to fight 
better, generally we would be completely bewildered 
and crushed by the dangers and difficulties, even as 
those desert Godliars were. God’s plan cannot be 
improved upon. When he says ‘go up and take 
session” (Deut. 1 : 21), better drive ahead. He 
nows the difficulties, and that is knowledge enough 
in the “— Difficulties are best gripped at close 
range. They seem bigger at a distance. They 
grow smaller and weaker under the touch of action 
and of faith. Bold attack and close gripping and 
simple trust are the best treatment for fi culties. 
Majorities count. Minorities influence. The 
small, thoughtful, courageous minority far a 
the majority with its greater bulk of numbers. a- 
jorities are supposed to rule. As a matter of fact 
minorities rule through the greater power of their 
influence. Majorities are deceptive. It is always 
easy and comfortable to go with the crowd. Yet of 
course the only right is to be right, even though you 
must fight your way through an opposing crowd. 
The majority here seemed to rule. et the small 
minority finally swung the nation, though it re- 
sponded foolishly at first. And ultimately the nation 
followed the small minority into possession of Canaan. 
Don’t be afraid of being in the minority. Dare to 
stand alone if you have to. Caleb stands out in the 
story because he stood out for the right in the crowd. 
He could and he would and he did. Every man can. 
Don’t break with your brothers if you can possibly 
avoid it. But don’t fail to stand alone if only so you 
can be true to the quiet inner voice.: 


Mapison, N. J. 
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riental _Lesson-Lights 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 


ND bring of the frutt of the land (v. 20). -And 
they came unto the valley of Eshcol, and cut 
down from thence a branch with one cluster 
of grapes (v:'23). The present-day tendency among 
yrians is to follow Americans im the matter of food 
as well asin thé matter of ‘drink, and hence. beef, 
mutton, pork; goat's flesh, ete.; ate greatly in de- 
mand, and some Orientals are beginning to regard 
animal food as a necessity. Howbeit, enough of 
ancient life remains to show that ‘bread and fruit 
were once regarded as perfectly sufficient to sustain 
human life. Villages there are to-day in which no 
slaughter of animals occurs more than once a year. 
In others, once a week or once a-month an animal 
may be slaughtered for food and divided among the 
inhabitants. Acquaintances who have returned from 
the Americas, Australia, and other parts of the world, 
say that they have seen grapes which in appearance 
are as good as those grown in Hebron or Mount 
Lebanon, but in the matter of flavor are very in- 
ferior. The fruit of the vine in Syria is eaten fresh 
from July to October, and the balance is either dried 
and becomes raisins, or pressed and the juice boiled 
pate and simple; in that case it is dés (molasses); 
ut in any case it is real food, taken’with bread, and 
if figs and olives be added, then the average Syrian 
needs nothing more. Sycomore figs and dates are 
obtained along the Mediterranean coast and the 
Jordan valley. ‘‘ The olive and the vine, the quince 
and the apple, the almond and the pomegranate and 
the walnut have been known in Palestine from the 
earliest times.” The fruit (nuts) of the snubar 
(‘‘ash” of the Authorized Version, and ‘‘fir” of the 
Revised Version—Isa. 44 : 14) is a nourishing food, 
and is sold for about fifteen cents a pound. . 

Caleb stilled the people before Moses, and said, 
Let us go up at once, and possess wt, for we are well 
able to overcome it (v. 30). The invasion of Persia 
was the burning question in Medina “gy the 
cousins of the Israelites in the reign of Omar. There 
were those, and they were the majority, who said, 
‘‘The Persians are strong, and their cities are forti- 
fied and very great.... We are not able to go up 
against the people, for they are stronger than we.” 
Seeing this, an Arab chief, the Caleb of his day, 
lately arrived from Persia, ‘‘ told them of his victor- 
ies, the endless plunder, the fair captives, and the 
fruitful fields, of which they had already spoiled the 
enemy.” ‘‘And the Lord,” he added, ‘* waiteth but 
to give the rest into your hands.” And sure enough 
the idols of Persia fell before the monotheism of 
Islam. j 
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If you have faith, you will look forward, but 
without fear. 





LESSON FOR SEPT, 1 (Num. 13 : 17-22, 23-33) 


The. Reports..of Modern. Spies‘. 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


HE character of the reports of men. and women 
who visit the mission fields—the promised land 
of the Church—is not determined by what they 

see of the conditions there, but by what they see of 
God. This is the missionary truth of this lesson. 

Hundreds of men and women visit foreign fields 
every year. There are now fifty or more Christian 
men who have gone to Asia for the express purpose 
of investigating the conditions and reporting what 
they see to the Church at home. What they say will 
have great weight. in determining the attitude of 
Christians toward the great campaign for the con- 
quest of the world. : 

Like the spies of old, the travelers and investiga- 
tors of missions all have back of them the same evi- 
dences of God’s hand in history, they have the same 
marching orders, and the same promises of divine 
help and ultimate victory; they see the same diffi- 
culties on the field, and are familiar with the same 
weaknesses in the Church and in the missionaries, 
and yet they may present exactly opposite reports. 
What is the feason? It is the same as that which 
differentiated the report of the spies of old. To the 
one class, the hosts of ignorant, sinful, and.super- 
stitious heathen are as giants that cannot be over- 
come by the small and frail forces of the Church— 
these are as grasshoppers in a battle against Ana- 
kim. The other class see the same mighty difficul- 
ties to be overcome, but they see also, what the 
others fail to see, that these are but grasshoppers in 
the sight of the Almighty God who is leading his 
hosts on- to victory. Before him the. opposition of 
myriads of heathen cannot stand; indifference and 
fanaticism must melt away.before the fire of his 
Spirit, and the weakness of the Church will be over- 
come by the power of the indwelling Christ. Those 
who see God in the conflict say: ‘* Let us go up, for 
we are well able to overcome.” Their reward will 
be to see and partake of *the*victory. ~ ree 
° Afiong these faith-full reporters who have recently 
¥isited the fields are. such men.as the ,Hon. John 
Wanamaket, whd was ‘so impresSed with the needs 

d the opportunities. .that_he.has, giyen_snopey 40 
found Christian institutions in India, China, and 
Japan; the Hon. William Jennings Bryan, who takes 
every opportunity. to encourage the missionaries and 
the Choreh by his reports of the victories he has seen 
in progress; Dr. Francis E. Clark, who-tells of hun- 
dreds of. thousands.in foreign lands who have joined 
the ranks of Christian. Endeavorers; Dr, Howard 
Agnew: Johnston, who. visited many lands and tells 
of great awakenings, Spirit-filled missionaries, and 
open doors. William T. Ellis, who went out for a 
newspaper. syndicate, wrote from Japan: ‘‘I have 
investigated the criticisms. of missionaries wherever 
possible, and am bound to.say that, as a whole, these 
men and women are of a higher grade even than the 
ministry .at home, and.to say that theif converts are 
not genuine is simply to betray a lack of knowledge 
or a surplus of prejudice.” 

Pessimism and optimism depend, not so much on a 
difference in knowledge of facts, as to a difference in 
view as to the relation of the facts to God; and those 
who take God’s viewpoint are still in the minority. 
Ten reporters see the difficulties, and say, ‘‘ We can- 
not”; while two see the same difficulties as oppor- 
tunities, and say, ‘‘ We can, for God is with us.” 


References: ‘*The Missionary and his Critics,’’ Barton ; 
** An Observer in the Philippines,’’ Devins ; ‘‘ Why I Believe 
in Foreign Missions,"’ leaflet of the American Board ; ‘‘ Life 
of Isabella Bird Bishop.”’ 


Brook.yn, ‘N. Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


EHOLD God's redeemed people on.their way to 
the Promised Land, with leading them, yet 
grumbling and growling as they go. Think of 

anybody being so thankless and witless! If you are 
like them, take warning. God does not put up with 
everything. Read chapter 11. Next there is trouble 
in Moses’ family through. the women folks, and poor 
old weak Aaron gets mixed up with the sisters-in-law 
and makes another mistake (see chap. 12). Thus 
the seeds of rebellion are sown which come to fruit- 
age in our lesson to-day. 


Moses sent them to spy out the land (v.17). God 
told them to do so in verse 1, so it must have been 
right. ‘‘If God was leading them, what is the 
use?” ‘* Workers together with him” (2 Cor. 6: 1). 
The manna came in the field; it, must be gathered 
and put into the pot. God gives us brains. Investi- 
~ before you invest. Always send out spies be- 
ore-entering a new country,—whether new business, 
new job, new friendships, or what not. You fellows 
who are not Christians, send some spies over into 
our ‘‘ milk-and-honey” land, and find out about it’ 
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(Matt. 41. :_ 2-5). 
erally bunglers; beth in business and religion. he 
men-who have poy ee investigated their way 
through this class into the various churches of the 
town are the *‘ stickers" and workers. 


And the people that dwell therein (vy. 18). These 
are the test of our land. Let me see your people ten 
minutes, and I will describe your town. Let me 
om through the gang that works in your mill, and 

know the mill. ‘‘ Birds of a feather.” The people 
‘*give the place away.” So I want: you men who 
have not yet come into the kingdom to spy out the 
people of the kingdom. Yes, ‘‘ hypocrites” and all. 
Compare them. fe all the Christians lived in West 
Coatesville, and all the non-Christians lived in East 
Coatesville, and you moved to town, where would 
you rent a house—down among your own kind, or up 
with us,—honest now ?. Why, to be. sure! When 
you ‘young fellows get away from home, and are feel- 
ing like — colts, never forget ‘you represent ten 
thousand of us here at home, and we shall be judged 
more or less. by your behavior. 
yourself (Rom. 14: 7). 


Surely it foweth with milk and honey (Vv. 27). 
God’s country never lacks. The Promised Land 
is a great country even now. I am going toruna 
canal across country ‘from the Mediterranean for 
about fifty miles to the bluffs above the Dead Sea. 
Here I have a fall of 1,300 feet. As the Dead Sea 
in some mysterious way takes care of all the water 
that pours.into it, I will have the power of a hundred 
Niagaras with the Atlantic Ocean back of it. Under 
the magic touch of the electric current which my tur- 
bines shall set going, the land will again flow with 
milk and honey. -Read Isaiah 35. Does the eighth 
verse describe a trolley line to the Holy City ? 


The people... are strong, and the cities are 
fortified (v. 28). To be sure. The good things of 
this life are apt to be taken and well guarded. Esh- 
col erie not lying around loose for the weak and 
lazy. Faith or sight; if you want a good thing, must 


You don't live to 


oe 


.God: expects you to be careful . 
(1 Thess. 5+: '21).-' Head-over-heels men ‘are gen- - 


places. 
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face difficulties guarding it. Both in business and 
religion. Badly scared spies. People find what they 
look for. Little hearts make big eyes. So they saw 
Anakim—Goliath’s forbears. Came back and un- 
nerved the cowardly people by their report. It all 
depends how a thing is put. he Grand Mogul lost 
his teeth in a dream. He sent for his Wise Men. 
The first one told him the dream meant ‘‘ he would 
lose all’ his relations one by one.” He chopped that 
one’s head off. The next wise man told him he 
‘* would outlive all his kin.” That man married the 
Mogul’s dauyhter and ruled half his kingdom! A 
man who counts himself a peemenees will be taken 
at his own valuation, to wit, ait for sunfish. 
— realize that you stand for God, and have no more 
ear for Anakim than David had for Goliath (1 Sam. 
17: 45, 46). : 


Let us go up at once, and possess it (v. 30). Three 
cheers for Caleb! That is the way totalk. Of course, 
we Shall hear further from him aftera while. Note the 
‘at once.’’ Bonaparte and Grant kind of a fellow. 
Did not belittle the danger. Trusted God for what 
he had done. Not a single thing worth having that 
you fellows cannot have if you want it. But you 
must have the grit of Joshua and Caleb to get it. 
The Baby Ten never could get anything—but the 
plague (Num. 14 : 37). This world is intended en- 
tirely for the ‘‘ Let-us-go-up-and-possess" sort of 
men, and if you don't believe it, look around and 
see, or ask the Indian and African. ‘* Faint heart 
never won fair lady,”—as true in business as love. 
(sod, fair ladies, and hard-headed business men are 
hunting the land for Calebs and Joshuas. Read the 
rest of the miserable story, and see once more what 
disasters come when weak men get into important 
Maybe that is the reason your wise boss 
down at the mill doesn’t promote you. If so, here’s 
the remedy (Eph. 6: 10). 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
< 


A milk-and-honey land cannot belong to a milk- 
and-water people. 


al 





The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the dest illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by tlie~sender's 
name and address, and must state the source frém which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted-by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 

8. November 24.—World’s Temperance Sunday (Rom, 
Due Aug. 24 


14 : 32-23) 
9- December 1.—The Death of Samson (Judges 16: 





BEQU)  s sic 2 ogo bie Pe Aug. 31 

zo. December 8.—Ruth's Wise Choice (Ruth 1: 14-22) “ Sept. 7 

11. December 15.—The Boy Samuel (1 Sam. 3: 1-21). ‘“ Sept. 14 

12. December 22.- Christmas Lesson (Matt.2:1-12). ‘* Sept. az 

13- December 30.—Review (Psa. 98)... ......-. “« Sept. 29 
Faith to Advance Into Danger—v. 30. 

When 


ET us go 44 at once, and possess it (Vv. 30). 
Admiral Dewey’s fleet neared the entrance to 
Manila harbor, the captain of the flag-ship said, 

‘* Weare now nearing the harbor entrance.” ‘* Signal 
them to steam ahead,” said the admiral. A little far- 
ther on the captain said, ‘‘ We are now in that part of 
the channel supposed to be mined.” ‘‘Steam ahead,”’ 
was the response of the admiral. ‘‘The enemy are 
ee fire,” signaled one of, the captains. ‘‘ Steam 
ahead,” was the signal flashed in reply. On went 
the fleet, in the darkness of that early morning, over 
submarine mines and past frowning batteries of the 
enemy, until it reached the very center of the har- 
bor, where, when the day dawned, the squadron 
stood in battle array. Then came the onset and the 
victory which thrilled the world.—7he Rev. P. V. 
Jenness, Kirkwood, Mo. From address of Dr. 
Garrison at Nashville Convention. 


Breaking Through the Enemy’s Lines—vV. 30. 


Caleb... said... we are well able (vy. 30). Abil- 
ity or inability is often a difference of spirit. In the 
Civil War an Indiana regiment was recruited, and 
was sent into battle before the tecruits had received 
any: training. They were ordered to charge. One 
of the men knew enough of soldiering to obey orders. 
When his comrades. charged he went with them in 
front of the line. . When th¢y encountered the fire of 
the enemy, wavered, broke, fell back, he kept 
straight on. He had heard the order to capture the 
entrenchment, and lixe Caleb, felt ‘‘ well .able.’’ On 
he went, came toe the.parapet, climbed it, encoun- 
tered a gunner just ready to fire, seized him; whirled 
him about, and, finding himself alone, started back 
to‘his own lines with his prisoner. The enemy did 
not shoot, fearing: to kill their own man, and the.raw 





recruit came safely back. 


‘‘ Where did you get that 
man?” 


his comrades asked in amazement, ‘ Why, 
up there, up there!” said he. ‘*'And there’s lots 
more of them up there. All of you fellows might 
have,had one if you’donly kepton.” ‘* Handpicked !” 
with a vengeance. It’s the very spirit which wins 
battles, promised lands, souls, the crown which the 
righteous Judge awards.— Zhe Rev. George B. 
Hatch, Ware, Mass. 


Getting the Best of Misfortune—v. 30. 





Let us goupat once, and possess it (v. 30). Dr. 
James Gale, who died early in March in his seventy- 
fourth papal was probably the most wonderful blind 
man who ever lived. The victim of a terrible and 
crushing physical affliction in his early youth, he tri- 
timphed over it by sheer force of mind and charac- 
ter, and won for himself the proud but pathetic title 
of the ‘‘ Blind Inventor,” by which he was known all 
over England. When told by the physician that he 
never could see, it weighed heavily upon him. In 
his own words he said, ‘‘I remained silent for a mo- 
ment, thinking seriously, and then, summoning up 
all the grit I possessed, I said, ‘If God wills it, he 
knows best. ‘hat must be will be. And,’ I added, 

utting my hand up toa tear that trickled down m 
ace, ‘G helping me, this is the last tear I shall 
ever shed for my blindness.’” It was. He secured 
the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Master of 
Arts. He was a Fellow of the Royal Geological So. 
ciety and the Chemical Society. He made many 
valuable scientific discoveries and inventions, saved 
a millionaire’s life, and received the largest fee 
ever awarded any doctor, $250,000. This shows 
what can be be done, even under very unfavorable 
conditions, if we are determined and look’ on the 
bright side of things.—Z. 7. Livengood, Lanark, 11. 
From Young People's Weekly. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this tllustration. 


How to Stop a Quarrel—v. 30. 





Let us go up at once, and possess it (v.30). A 
brother and sister had quarreled, and were urged to 
beg each other’s pardon and become ‘reconciled. 
They were proud and stubborn, and found it difficilt 
to do so. Thile they were hesitating, a younger 
sister, a girl of a few years, exclaimed : ‘‘ Doit quick 
and it won’t be half so hard.” Prompt action is’ half 
the battle in overcoming difficulties, moral as well as 
physical.—Z. A. Eagleson, Ottawa, Ont. 


Intolerant of Hindrances—vs. 30, 31. 





We are well able... We are not adle (vs. 30, 31). 
A Swede started out as a missionary to India, and 
some friends tried to dissuade him from his errand. 
‘* Why, man,” they said, ‘‘ it is so hot there you can’t 
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live. It is 120 degrees in the shade.” ‘ Vell,” said 
the Swede in great contempt, ‘‘ ve don’t have to stay 
in the shade, do ve?” It was entirely possible, he 
thought, for any man to find larger hardships if the 
smaller ones were too trying.—Minnie 7. Tredbit- 
cock, London, Ont. Robert £. Speer, in an address 
_ at Northfield. 


Sentenced for Causing Despondency—v. 31. 


We are not able (v.31). Inatelegram from Lady- 
smith during the siege there is this sentence : ‘‘ One 
civilian has been sentenced by court-martial to a 
year’s imprisonment for causing despondency.” And 
this explanatory sentence follows : ‘‘He used to be 
asking the pickets of the Devons when they were go- 
ing to walk to Pretoria, and indulge in other talk of 
the same kind.” In those critical days everything de- 
pended a maintaining the courage and the hope- 
fulness of the garrison, and no greater crime could 
be committed against them than to talk to them in a 
way that would cause despondency. Cowardly talk 
was more demoralizing than the shells of the enemy. 
--E. J. Doherty, South Croyden, London, Eng. 
From The Eng lish Chronicle. 


The Prince’s Willing Obedience—v. 31. 


We are not able (v. 31). But God had told them 
to go up; he would help them. Sir Wemyss Reid, 
in his biography of Lyon Playfair, has told of a visit 

aid by the Prince Consort to Mr. Playfair’s scientific 
aboratory. ‘‘The prince and Playfair were stand- 
ing near a caldron containing lead, which was boil- 
ing at white heat. ‘Has your royal highness ahy 
faith in science?’ asked Playfair. ‘Certainly,’ re- 
pee the prince. Playfair then washed the prince’s 
and with ammonia to get rid of any grease that 
might be on it. ‘Will you now place your hand in 
this boiling metal and ladle out a portion of it?’ he 
said to his distinguished pupil. ‘Do you teil me to 
do this?’ asked the prince. ‘I do,’ replied Playfair. 
The prince instantly put his hand into the caldron, 
and ladled out some of the boiling lead without sus- 
taining any injury.”-—Quoted in The Christian En- 
deavor World. 








Getting the G’s Mixed Up—v. 33. 





And we were in our own sight as grasshoppers 
(v. 33) The ten spies differed from Caleb and 
Joshua in their report of the land of Canaan. There 
are three words: here beginning with G,—the word 
‘*God,”"’ the word ‘ giant,” and the word “ grasshop- 
per.”” Now, note, these spies made a great mistake 
as to the position of these three words ; they com- 
pared themselves with the people of the land, and 
said, ‘‘ And we were in our own sight as grasshop- 
pers.” If they had compared the people of: the land 
with God they would have come’ back, as Caleb and 
Joshua did, who said in effect, ‘‘ We have compared 
the giants with God, and the giants are as grass- 


hoppers.”—Miss Ethel Mason, Decatur, Ga. F. B. 
Meyer, in the Northfield Year Book. 
% . 
Those who fear the new never find the true. 
at 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard : 


E THANK thee, our Father, that our ate is 
not to be measured by our strength. We 
thank thee that in our very weaknesses thou 

dost find oppurtunity to teach us the reality of ‘hy 
strength ; that when we are weak then we are 
strong—in thee. Give us this day the needed cour- 
age to go forward with life's duties, fearing not the 
giants ahead, but rather the feeble wills within us, 
and the scant courage we find in our own hearts. 
Nay, Lord, may we cease to fear even these hin- 
drances, knowing that thou canst make us equal to 
any duty to which thou dost call us. Help us to think 
of thee, rather than of the obstacles in our path, and 
may we press on boldly toward whatever land of 
promise thou hast set before us. Amen. 


Before the Lesson 


‘** You-Can’t-Do-It” and ‘‘ You-Can-Do-It” are two 
entirely different persons you meet about every day. 
**You-Can’t-Do-It” is long-faced and glum. e 
always expects it to rain on the day of the picnic. 
He thinks the school ought to be closed in summer if 
he lives in the city, or in winter, if he lives in the 
country ; and his reason is that ‘‘ you can't keep it 
open, because the people won’t come!” He is sure 
the school oughtn’t to support a missionary, because 
—‘* we can't raise the money!” He doesn’t favor a 
neighborhood house-to-house visitation, because— 
**you can’t get the visitors ; you can’t get the infor- 
mation you want if you do get the visitors, and if 
you get both visitors and information (which you 
can’t do) the thing won't amount to anything, for 
you can’t get any more people in /Azs neck o’. the 
woods to go to Sunday-school.” 

** You-Can-Do-It” is different. His eye is bright, 
and he can crack a smile without the least effort. 
‘*Keep the school open?” Of course wecan. (He 
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says. we,—not that Jonely ‘‘ you.”) ‘* You and I'll be 
there, if nobody else comes, and we'll make the others 
want tocome.” And then he suggests two or three 
ways of doing it. His school isn’t ever a clam-shell 
school,—-closing up when the tide goes out. ‘‘ Sup- 
port a missionary? Here? Well, now, that is a 
proposition. But we ought to,—and I'll be one to 
give ten dollars a year toward his support. We can 
get others, too. Let’s go at it to win!” And when 
ou talk to him about house-to-house visitation, he 
ooks sober at first, shows you where your guesses 
are wild, brightens up as you talk, gets out pencil 
and paper, and makes a list of folks who might be 
willing to help,—and away you go with your — 
bright and your determination keen as a brier. e 
never says ‘‘ can’t” even once! 





YOU-CAN’T-DO-IT 
OR 
YOU-CAN-DO-IT 


* WHICH ARE YOU? 











Which t of man does God count upon? Which 
do you ? hat if all those pioneers who went out to 
have a look at the land had been the ‘* You-Can’t- 
Do-It” kind? God needs the men and women who 
aren’t afraid of giants, even if the big men make 
them feel ‘éke grasshoppers. " 

The Can’t-Do-It man leaves out God from his reck- 
oning. The other loses sight of the giants, and re- 
members God. Which kind will you be? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us.'’ -Psalm 44 : 1-6. 
**Go forward, Christian soldier.”’ (59 : 1-3. 91 : 1-4.) 
“I've — the land of corn and Psalm 95: 5-9. 

ne.”’ : 90: 
“I'm but a stranger here.” ee te ‘79) 
“ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.”’ 60:1 97 : 1-4.) 
“Lord, I hear of showers of bless- Psalm 1 os i : 


(180: 1-3. 264: 1, 2.) 
Psalm 118 : 4-8. 
(170: 4-8. 238: 4-8.) 


ing.". 

»‘ Awake, my soul, stretch every 
nerve."’ 

‘*Go laboron! spend and be spent.”’ 


Some wonder how any can like oranges when the 
skin ts so acrid. 


<_0 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, 800 Hart- 
ford Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Monday.—Num. 13 : 1-3, 17-25) . : 
Teseder, buen. “4 ; ane 7 5} The two reports of the spies 
Wednesday.—Num. 14: I-lo..... Unbelief and sorrow 
Thursday.—Num. 14 : 26-38. ...... Result of unbelief 
Friday.—Deut. 1: 19-396. . 2... 2.22 Moses’ reminder 
Saturday.—Deut. 1 : 37-46. . . . . Disobedience and defeat 
Sunday.—2 Kings 6:8-17....... . Unseen protectors 


% 


When God ts before, you need not hesitate to go 
right ahead. . 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books watch peimacy workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 103t Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Topic : God’s Loving Care through the Wil- 
derness Journey. 


Lesson Story : What the Spies Saw in the Promised 
Land. 


Lesson Aim: Where God Leads, we Need not Fear. 
Golden Text: “ The Lord is with us, fear them not.” 
INTRODUCTION, 


Little Herbert and Mary used to be afraid of the 
dark, but if father or mother went upstairs before 
them, and said it was all right, they believed and 
felt safe, and their fears vanished in a moment. 
When the Heavenly Father tells us the way is. safe, 
we need not fear. We should remember what our 
Shepherd Psalm teaches, ‘‘I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me,” 

Many years ago Columbus started across the great 
ocean to find land. So many weeks passed that his 
sailors became discouraged and threatened to kill 
him; but land was there and they found it, and car- 
ried back to Spain plants, fruits, etc., to show. Even 
then many people would not believe, but some did, 
and since ‘lat time many millions have crossed the 
ocean to live in America. Columbus felt that God 
led him to find this new country. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING. 


The children of Israel had spent more than a year 
crossing a great wilderness to find a land which God 
had promised to them. God had proved his loving 
care in so mauy ways (recall incidents). Their last 
journey brought them very near, so they made a new 
camp, and stopped to get everything ready. Some 
complained that they were tired of manna to eat, so 
Moses prayed, and sent quails near the camp, so 
that the people caught more than they wanted. Some 
were afraid to go farther, and wished they were back 
in Egypt, so God told Moses to send twelve men to 
look at the land and report what it was like. 


LESSON. 


Moses chose one from each tribe, and told them just 
where to go and what to look for. They were to 
climb a mountain (sketch it) and look in every direc- 
tion, and notice whether the land was good or bad, the 
péople strong or weak; whether they lived in tents or 
strong cities ; to look for wood and fruit, and to 
bring back some to show. Moses told them to be 
brave and of good cotirage. Many Sunday-school 
people went to that same land three years ago, and 
found just what those men saw thousands of years 
before,—hills and valleys, walled cities and grape- 


vines in the vineyards, with watch-towers near the 
old city of Hebron, 

The men whom Moses sent were called spies. They 
were gone forty days, and looked: carefully. The 
land was beautiful with fruit and flowers. The 
people were large and strong, and lived in large 
walled cities. When they started back, they took 
some ot the fruit, figs, pomegranates, and grapes. 
One bunch was so large that they cut off the branch 
and carried it on poles, so that the grapes would not 
be crushed. (Show the picture-roll.) Moses and 
Aaron and the people were anxiously waiting at the 
camp to hear the report. All said it was a fruitful 
land, and showed what they had brought; yet some 
were fearful about going there to live, although God 
had promised to care es them. Ten were afraid, 
two were brave. (Place in the outline.) Ten said 
the cities had Great Walls and Giants lived there 
(add this). Of cdurse the people felt frightened, so 
the two brave tried fo quiet them, saying, ‘‘It is a 
Good Land. Let us Go up at once (add that). We 
are we'l able to overcome.” But the ten said, ‘‘ We 
are not able; they are stronger. We look like grass- 
hoppers before them!” What a pity! They forgot 
that God was on their side, and stronger than any 


giants or great walls. 





“THE LORD IS FEAR THEM 
WITH US NOT ” 
TWO BRAVE TEN AFRAID 

SAID OF 


Se LAND Sal 
O UP AT ONCE UREAT WALLS 











The people believed the ten, and spent that night 
in weeping and crying aloud, wishing they were back 
in Egypt. (Include chapter 14 to complete the story). 
They had journeyed so long and far through the 
dreary wilderness. Some wished they were dead, 
and others wanted to choose a captain and start back 
to Egypt. Even Moses and Aaron were so discour- 
aged that they fell on their faces and prayed to God. 
Then Joshua and Caléb, the two bravest, tried to 

ersuade them to go on, saying, ‘‘It isa very good 
and [chap. 14: 794 The Lord will lead usin... 
Don’t be afraid. The Lord is with us, fear them 
not”’’ (add that). ‘The people were so angry that 
they tried to stone them. Just then the bright cloud 
shone over the tabernacle, which nieant, ‘‘God is 
with us.” So Moses went to hear his message, which 
meant, ‘‘ These people have provoked me; they will 
not trust me. They must turn back into the wilder- 


dess for forty years,—a year for each day. They 
must’ wander around until all these cowardly men 
have died. Then Joshua and Caleb who were brave, 




















LESSON FOR SEPT, JI (Num. 13 : 17-20, 23-33) 


and the children who have grown up, shall enter the 
Promised Land."" How sad it must have been to 
turn back! f _ 

People who are afraid of hard things or difficulties 
lose many good things which God has promised. 
Those who are brave and believe that God can help, 
will gain many blessings. (Christian on the Hill of 
Difficulty in Pilgrim's Progress will illustrate this 
point.) In church we sing: 


** Fear not, I am with thee, oh, be not dismayed ; 
For I am thy God, I will still give thee aid.” 


Our Sunday-school song teaches: 


** Oh, trust, trust in God, 
Trust him ald the long day through ; 
For he who cares for the birds and flowers, 
Will surely care for you.”’ 
f —Little Branches, No. 2. 


Peoria, ILL, 
? > 4 


Songs for Little Singers 


Carey Bonner has put the primary world under 
obligation to him by compiling a collection of action- 
songs, nature-songs, and hymns of praise under the 
title ‘‘ Sunday Songs for Little Singers.” In a discern- 
ing introduction,George Hamilton Archibald says that 
the little work is remarkable for what it leaves out. 
The compiler has prepared and classified songs for 
many occasions, and yet the booklet contains only 
fifty-two pages. Several pages of ‘‘ Hints on the 
Teaching of the Pieces” will be welcomed by the 
primary teacher. The work is published in London 
at one shilling, and can be ordered of The Sunday 
School Times Company at thirty cents. 
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It is never wise to survey things about you and 
leave out that which is above you. 


7 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


. 


NDER the mess-tent in the camp of boys we, 
studied together the reports of the spies. Had 
there been any need to make the lesson more 

vivid we could have used the unknown country all 
about us to illustrate the setting of the picture, for 
‘the camp life lent itself to this idea. But the lesson 

“seemed vivid enough, as we read the text, verse by 
verse, groups of boys’here and there reading the pas- 
sages from the Bibles which they had brought to 
camp. We didnot take any time to discuss whether 
Moses lacked faith or not in sending forth the spies. 
We accepted the situation as presented, followed the 
spies with interest, and went as promptly as possible 
to the study of the two reports. The obvious lesson 
of the passage is especially valuable for my growing 
boys. We have the majority report of ten, and the 
minority report. of two. The majotity saw the 
walled cities 4nd the giants and the obstacles gener- 
ally, and the difficulties filled their field of vision. 
The minority saw the walled cities and the giants, 
too, and acknowledged their presence, but, said they, 
we can take them. ‘That's all the difference; but it’s 
the difference between failure and success. 

Majorities are often wrong. Watch the man who 
succeeds ; he is most often the fellow who steps out 
from the crowd. Sometimes he has to travel.a way 
pretty nearly alone, but it’s worth while. It pays 
often to be the ‘tone man in ten” who doesn’t do as 
the other nine do. 

Now it would have been utterly foolish for Caleb 
and Joshua to have closed their eyes to the giants 
and walled cities, and to have brought back ie re- 
port that it was all just as easy as anybody could 
want. Rather. they said: ‘‘ Of course it will be 
hard; but that’s no reason why it can’t be done. It 
is only a greater reason why it ought to be done.” 

I know a boy who, as he grew up and got ready for 
business life, began to look around for what he called 
a‘‘snap.” He didn't want to go to work at eight 
o'clock and work till six. Other fellows ‘had ‘ office 
jobs,” and worked from nine till five, with an occa- 
sional afternoon off to see the baseball game. He’s 
now shifting around from job to job, hardly able to 
earn his living. And a few weeks ago, while on a 
railroad train, I talked’ with the chief officer in a 
great financial institution about this very boy. He 
told me he had been watching the boy for several 
years with a view to og | him 4 start ;, but he soon 
made up his mind that the boy was looking for a 
‘*snap,” and he had no place for boys like that. 
That boy to-day doesn’t know that he was being 
closely observed. 2 

I met a high school student on the street. He said 
he liked the work; but geometry.was so hard. 
‘*Isn’t that fine!” I said. Well, he didn't. seem to 
think so; and my boys looked incredulous when I 
told them the incident. But hard geometry con- 
guered means that everything else will be easier to 
conquer. A hard row out on the stream means bet- 
ter muscles, which will make it easier to row later. 


. spies hadn't.learned that text! 
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Oh, yes, hard things are especially fine for boys who 
want to be real men. : 

‘* With God all things are possible.” Pity the ten 
The things you and 
I have to face as the years by are going to be 
hard things, whether we like them or not. Let’s get 
into partnership with God. He is never defeated. 

PHILADELPHIA. - 


Happy people see clean throygh hardships. 
The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD Numbers, chapters 13 to 15, and Deuteron- 
omy 1: 19-46. Make for yourself a clear out- 
line of the narrative, and note the lessons 

drawn from it by the writers elsewhere in this issue. 
Study the story as a mirror of human experience. 
Ask yourself why and how the Israelites threw away 
for themselves the object for which they had toiled 
so hard and suffered so much. Then from their fail- 
ure show that in order to win success in life these 
things are required : 

Wise Preparation. ‘Thus’ far in their journey the 
Israelites had found an unobstructed path with one 
exception (Exod. 17: 8-16). Now they were on the 
border of a thickly-settled country, and had come 
thus far to take possession of it. But they knew 
nothing of it except through traditions centuries old. 
It was necessary that they should know what was 
before them in their journey. They desired to in- 
vestigate the conditions (Deut. 1 : 22). — 
commanded them to do so (Num. 13 : 1). sk your 

upils to mention the comprehensive directions which 
Moses gave to the spies, and if they can think of any- 
thing further that should have been added. 

What should a young man do in choosing a life 
business? Ought he to be content with ancient 
tecords about it, or testimonies of others, or should 
he make an investigation on his own account ? Point 
out the instruction which Jesus gave his disciples 
(Luke 14 : 28-32). The Israelites were wise in their 
first step toward taking possession of their promised 
inheritance. This is wisdom learned by experience 


*(Prov, 24 : 27). 


A Just Estimate of Conditions. Of two things the 
Israelites.assured themselves. in advance .(v. 27; 
Deut, 1 : 21), -: Should they have decided their action 
on these two facts ?» There were yet two facts more. 
One. of these the.spies. reported,—that there were 
mighty men to fight. against and fortified’ cities to 
capture (vs. 27-29). Show that nothing worth having 
in life.is to be secured without effort and. risk.and 
self-denial. Difficulties are incentives to brave men 


going whither God calls them. But now the fourth 


fact appears : that the people were unworthy to take 
the inheritance promised to them. The Israelites 
were cowards. They accepted the evidently exag- 
gerated and contradictory reports of the spies, who 
said that the land was so fertile that it raised giants, 
and yet starved them (vs. 32, 33). They wept be- 
cause of their fears. They revolted against their 
leaders and against Jehovah (14: 1-3). They plotted 
to overthrow Moses, choose another leader, and go 
back to slavery (14: 4). They stoned the men who 
would have encouraged them to fight for their prom- 
ised land (14 : 10). 

Show that this is a mirror reflecting many self- 
defeated lives. With wealth of young manhood 
within their reach, and divine power placed at their 
disposal, men have shrunk from hardship and dan- 
ger, loved ease and self-indulgence, called their cow- 
ardice ill-fortune, and laid the blame for it on their 
circumstances and on God. Such persons make an 
false estimate of, conditions, and they fail. 

Strong Confidence in God. Caleb,a member of a fam- 
ily of Edomite extraction, incorporated into the tribe of 
Judah (Num. 32: 12), found only one native-born hero 
among the Israelites to stand beside him. But he re- 
mained true to his principles, and at last gained a 
princely reward (Josh. 14: 7-9). His speech to the peo- 
ple when they stoned him for it (Num. 14: 7-9) is one 
of the noblest in the Old Testament, and the scene is 
worthy to be pictured by a great artist. Describe 
the grandeur of the character that accepted a divine 
call to a great work, and steadfastly pursued it with 
a faith in God that could not’ be shaken. Contrast it 
with the whole cowardly and rebellious company en- 
couraging one another to stone him and Joshua. 

Acceptance of the Consequences of Mistakes. The 
lesson is incomplete without considering the disas- 
trous a of the Israelites when they saw that their 
opportunity had passed. Then they became as reck- 
less in their eagerness to win what they had lost as 
they had been to let it go. They girded on their 
weapons of war, and ‘‘ deemed it a light thing to go 
up into the hill country” (Deut. 1 : 41, margin). They 
were mercilessly slaughtered by the foes they had 
feared one day and faced with bravado the next 
(Deut. 1 : 44, 45). 

Show how.men may in some measure retrieve fail- 
ure caused by their own folly. They cannot do this 
by reaching after what is « i lost. Those who 
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learn wisdom through sin take up the work of life in 
ways that are left to them, learn trust and hope 
through their mistakes, and gain victories worthy of 
manhood restore 1. 


Boston, 
% 
The truly courageous arealways cautious. 
ad 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Spies 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Num. 13, 14). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Having arrived at Kadesh in the wilderness of 
Paran, what was more natural than that the Israel- 
ites should contemplate a diregt entrance into Southern 
Canaan, some fifty miles away! With becoming 
prudence, they dispatched spies to determine what 
their chances were of successful invasion. 

The essential facts regarding the spies are sure. 
They did the duty imposed upon them, and returned 
with a unanimous report to the effect that the land 
was attractive and resourceful, and with a variant 
opinion regarding the possibility of immediate attack. 
Caleb and Joshua urged a bold policy, but not so their 
companions, whose fears infected the people so that 
they counseled a return to Egypt under another 
leader. 

A keen writer has pointed out the fact that the 
spies entered Canaan at a point where they would 
meet with every evidence of defensive resources. 
For generations Canaan had been exposed to attack 
along lines running north and south. It is no wonder 
that the hearts of so many of the spies failed them 
when they took note of the well-fortified strongholds, 
and of the men of war defending them. Only those, 
like Joshua and Caleb, who were made of the sternest 
stuff, and who trusted in the active assistance of 
Jehovah, would dream of success under such condi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, Canaan was taken by the 
flank, the land being finally entered from an unusual 
direction. 

The rebellion of the people was vital. If they were 
so readily frightened by difficulties, they could not 
conquer Canaan. The delay for that generation was 
in a sense made inevitable by its own cowardice. 
The personalities of Caleb. and Joshua stand out 
conspicuously, as we might expect from the narratiye 
of their later lives, for courage and resolution. No 
hardship can daunt the men who believe that they 
are on the right road, and that God is their support 
and guide. 

It is curious to compare the argument of Moses 
with Jehovah (Num. 14 : 13-19), and that emphasized 
by Ezekiel (20: 9, 14). For the sake of Jehovah’s own 
name, he must care for his chosen people. But they 
must undergo discipline. They have it at Hormah 
(14: 45), and for many years at Kadesh. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed’ by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a twou-cent stamp. 

Wade's ‘‘ Old Testament History” (pp. 119, 120) and 
McFadyen’s ‘‘Messages of the Prophetical and 
Priestly Historians” (pp. 71, 72, 263, 57) refer help- 
fully to this incident. Kent,‘t Beginnings of Hebrew 
History,” distinguishes the narratives. There is 
much literature relating to Kadesh. Pre-eminent is 
Trumbull’s ‘* Kadesh-barnea.” 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety ot treat- 
ments rather than one unvarying method. |] 

In itself this lesson is relatively simple. It de- 
scribes an instructive experience, which is paralleled 
i personal and social experience almost without 
imit. 

Kadesh-barnea. Numbers 13: 26 indicates that 
the Israelites had reached Kadesh. It wasa pleasant 
resting-place, but they lost no time in sending out 
the spies. What did this indicate in regard to their 
real objective ? What, as a people, were they after ? 

The Appointment of Scouts. Was this a proper 
course of action? Wasthere any real value in taking 
one from each tribe ? 

Their Experience. Uo giants and good things 
usually come together in the experiences of life ? 

Their Report. How was it that Caleb was un- 
deterred by the very conditions which frightened the 
others ? 

The Attitude of the People. In view of the major- 
ity report, was their cowardice blamable ? 

Their Sentence. Did they virtually pronounce 
this sentence on themselves, and why ? 

Who Casts the First Stone? 1s the Christian 
Church of to-day in a position to severely criticize 
the cowardice of the Israelites ? 


Boston. 


5 4 
More than half our foes are only fears, after all, 
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General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued and 
dull, the nerves irritable and unstrang, or 
the digestion and appetite impaired, it will 
almost always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phosphates,° ~ 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully prepared prepa- 
ration of the phosphates, restores to the 
system the deficient elements so essential 
to sound bodily health. 


An ideal Tonic in Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t su » send 2 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, P: 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














———y> 


The Effervescent Relief for 


Stomack Disorders 


Corrects Heaiiburn, Waterbrash 
Fermentation. 





SOc. & $1. at druggists or by mail, 
Success. THE TARRANT CO. 
* tome Tike Soda Water.’ 44 Hudson St., New York 


forceat ge ora sed CGT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


THE, GENUINE. MENFELY BELLS 


purest refined cop 
‘The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the worid. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 














Why Not Attend the 
International 


Convention 
Without Money Cost? 


lt meets in Loubsville in June, 1908. It 
is the great event’ of the Sunday-school calendar 


in North America. Why not plan nght now 


to go, at no money cost to yourself > 


The question of expense was solved by 


us for some of the delegates to the World's 


Convention in Rome—a ten thousand mile 


journey. 


May we not explain—at once—the 


plan by which we should like to: solve the 


Louisville expense-question for you ? 
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Some Timely Suggestions 


“The Busy Man’s” Invitation 


A teacher in the Coatesville, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Sunday-school, desiring to 
send something more than the conventional invitation to members of his class, sat up one 
night last October, and penned one hundred postal card messages. These were effective, 


Here is a copy : 





The Time for Rally Day 


Have the day as soon as possible after the 
summer vacation. The last Sunday in Sep- 
tember is a popular time, though many 
schools fix on an earlier date, while some 
postpone the observance until October. 


* 
A Railway Program 


Thorough preparation was the secret of the 
success of the Rally Day exercises of the 
First Baptist Bible School of Syracuse, New 
York, in September, 1906, The -superin- 
tendent, Mr, Charles O, Wright, says : 

** First, we set the teachers to work get- 
ting into communication with all the pupils 
whose names hed been on their books at any 
time during the year. Then there was cir- 
culated in the school on two or three Sun- 
days preceding Rally Day a blank which 
asked every teacher how many of his pupils 
were present last Sunday, if he had written 
to or seen absentees during the week, or if 
he would promise to do so atonce. Every 
teacher but one, who had to be at home with 
a sick mother, promised to see or write to 
the absent ones. The same blank was cir- 
culated the following Sunday. Thus over a 
thousand scholars were seen or written to 
three times about the day. 

On the Sunday preceding the Rally Day a 
ticket was given to each pupil, the num- 
ber of the class or the teacher’s name being 
put on the stub, with a number for the pupil. 
The absentees received a ticket from the 
hands of a visitor. Members of the Home 
Department each had a ticket. Two hun- 
dred tickets marked ‘‘ Visitor’’ were sent 
out. In all 1,400 tickets were issued. We 
secured the attendance of fifty per cent of the 
ticket holders at the exercises. 

The program was printed in facsimile of 
a railroad time-table. We had an original 
Rally Day song written by the superinten- 
dent. The Scripture reading was in the 
form of train rules, and included paragraphs 
about the ‘* Book of Rules ”’ (the Bible), the 
‘* Train Master ’’ (Christ), the ‘* Passengers, ’’ 
the ‘* Danger.Signals’’ (the awfulness of 
sin and the danger of sinning), and the 
**Safety Devices ’’ (verses about salvation 
and the power of Jesus to help). The vari- 
ous stopping-places for the train were: Pri- 
mary station, where the primaries had an 
interesting exercise, showing the work doing 
in the way of Scripture memorizing and hymn 
learning ; Junior Depot, with a song from 
the juniors; Intermediate Point, with, a 
recitation from a member of the intermediate 
department, and B. & P. Junction, where 
the members of the Baraca and Philathea 
classes to the number of nearly one hundred 
and fifty ascended the platform and sang the 
Philathea song. Then the Baracas chal- 
lenged the Philatheas to a membership and 





attendance contest, with a banquet from the 








losers to the winners on New-year’s Day, 
which was accepted. The ten minutes for 
refreshments to the treasury were used for 
marking the records and the oPerings. The 
whole program was exactly one hour in ren- 
dering. The interest was held throughout 
the entire time. Here is the suggestive pro- 
gram entire : 


Time Table Rally Day Excursion 
September go, 1906 


11.55 A.'M. Music. 

12.00 M. All aboard. 

12.02 P. M. Singing, ‘Gloria’? ( Passen- 
gers standing). 


12.05 P. M. Lord’s Prayer (Passengers 
standing). 

12.07'P. M. Train Rules, Reading by Pas- 
sengers. 


12.15 P. M.. Ten Minutes for Refreshments 
to the Treasury (All tickets 
ready, please. Music during 


refreshments). 

12.25 P. M. Rally Day Song, by all Pas- 
sengers. 

12.30 P, M. Primary Station. 

12.37 P. M. Junior Depot. 

12.42 P. M. Intermediate Point. 
A word from the Brakeman. 

12.47 P.M. B. & P. Junction. 

12.55 P. M. Prayer by Pastor. 

12.59 P. M. Reports. 

1.00 P. M. The Railroad Song. Verses, 


Solo ; Chorus, Passengers. 


First Baptist Rally Day Song 


Hail! Rally Day we welcome thee ! 
And raise our voices high 

To sing our gladsome Rally song 
And tell that Christ is nigh. 


CHORUS. 
Rally ! Rally ! Rally every day, 
Rally ! Rally ! With our hearts alway ; 
From the year’s beginning even to the end, 
We will to the world our song of Rally send. 


In dear old First we gather now, 
And hearts and voices sound 
The cheery welcome that we give 

To young and old around. 


O grant us, Lord, that, day by day, 
ur love for this dear place 
May brighter grow, and stronger be, 
Until we see ‘Thy face. 


TRAIN RULES 
Selections from the Old and New Testaments 
THE BOOK OF RULES 
All Scripture given by inspiration of God, 
is profitable for doctrine, tor reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness. 
The Scripture cannot be broken. Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way? 
By taking heed thereto according to Thy 
word. Thy word have I hid in my heart 
that I might not sin against thee. Thy word 
is true from the beginning, and every one of 




















See 





LESSON FOR SEPT. 1 (Num. 13 : 17-20, 23-33) 














thy ye judgments endureth forever. 
Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word 
is truth, Whoso keepeth his word, in him 
verily is the love of God perfected. 


THE TRAIN MASTER. 


For one is your master even Christ. Mas- 
ter, we know that thou art true. Therefore 
let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom 
ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ. 

THE PASSENGERS. . 

God said, let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness. And God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God cre- 
ated he him, male and female created he 
them. What is man that thou art mindful 
of him and the son of man that thou ‘visitest 
him, for thou hast made him a little lower 
than the els, and hast crowned him with 
glory and‘fhonor. We are his people and 
the sheep of his pasture. We are laborers 
together with God ; ye are God’s husbandry ; 
ye are God’s building. 


DANGER SIGNALS, ; 

Evil pursueth sinners. Every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed ; then when lust hath con- 
ceived it bringeth forth sin, and sin when it 
is finished bringeth forth death. All un-- 
righteousness is sin. Therefore to him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin. 
a reproach to any people. 


‘SAFETY DEVICES. 
We have seen and do testify that the 


Father sent the Son to be the saviour of the | 


world. And this is his commandment, that 
we should believe on the name of his Son, 
Jesus, Christ, and, love one.another, He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he that belieVeth not shall be condemned. 
I am the door, by me if any man enter in he 
shall be saved. And they said, believe on 
the. Lord Jesus Christ. and thou shalt -be- 
saved and thy house. 


The Railroad Song 
M. E. Abbey Charlie D. Tillman 


Life is like a mountain railroad, 
With an engineer that's brave ; 

We must make the run successful 
From the cradle to the grave ; 

Watch the curves, the fills, the tunnels, 
Never falter, never fail ; 

Keep your hand upon the throttle 
And your eye upon the rail. 


CHORUS. 
Blessed Saviour, thou wilt guide us, 
Till we reach that heavenly shore, 
Where the angels wait to join us 
In thy praise forevermore. 


You will roll up grades of trial ; 
You will cross the bridge of strife ; 

See that Christ is your Conductor, 
On this lightning train of life ; 

Aiways mindful of obstructions, 

. Do your duty, never fail, 

Keep vour hand upon the throttle 

And your eye upon the rail.—CHO, 


As you roll across the trestle. 
Spanning Jordan's swelling tide, 
You behold the Union Depot 
Into which your train will glide, 
There you'll meet the Superintendent, 
God the Father, God the Son, 
With the hearty, joyous plaudit, 
** Weary pilgrim, welcome home.”’ 
, —CHOo, 


POINTS TO PONDER OVER 


The First Baptist Bible School travels every 
Sunday the road to a better knowledge of the 
Bible ; if you don't take the trip regularly you 
are missing some of the finest scenes and best 
thoughts in the religious life. Perhaps you can- 
not get to the church ; then board the ** Home 
Department,” take a quiet trip each Sunday 
under the direction of Miss Searle, the superin- 
tendent of that division. 

It may be, father, mother, that your boy has 

stepped out of the Bible school because you set 
him the example. Ask him about it ; perhaps 
-you can come to some agreement if you will 
take the trip every Sunday. There is a class 
here that is just suited to vou. Ask about it, 
test it, and become one of us. 


OUR AIM FOR THIS YEAR: AN AVERAGE AT- 
TENDANCE OF 550 ; WHAT WILL YOU 
DO TO HELP US REACH IT? 


For Rally Day Committees 


Fools make a mock at sin; sin is | 





“Strictly Business” 

Rally Day committees should see a copy 
of the souvenir program used last year by 
the Bedford Presbyterian Bible School, 
Brooklyn, of which Mr, D. L, Pierson is 
one of the superintendents. It is in the 
form of a statement of account. This idea 
is well carried out in the subjects for the two 
addresses... The: effectiveness of the plan 
can bé judged from the outline, from which 
musical numbers have been omitted : 


STATEMENT OF PROGRAM 
Folio ** Rally Day”’ 
Brooklyn, September 23, 1906 
Bedford Presbyterian Bible School, DR. 
To ** Rally Day”’ Service 


TERMS : 2: 45, Sept. 23, '06 


Keep this before you as a guide in making 
your remittance 




















1906 | | 1906 | 

Dr. Cr. 

To | Invocation By | Superintendent 
‘* |Scrip Reading} ‘ | A. J.Sammis 
** | Roll Call “* | Teachers 
“ “ Pay as you | “ 
sid go." D. L. Pierson 
‘| Praver ‘* |G. W. Gross 
‘* | Assets and Ned . 

Liabilities Wm. J. Hutchins 
‘* |Children’ssong] ‘' | Our Primary 
** |Benediction sa Pastor 

















Books balanced and closed at 4 P. M. Open | 
All come early for our regu- | ‘ 
| of its own. 


again next Sunday. 
lar session. 


% 


Preparation That Was Worth 
‘3° While ~ 


It always pays when a teacher calls on the | 
members of his class. ~ The boys and girls— | 


and even the adult’ members of the school 
—like the attention. A call on an irregular 
pupil frequently brings him to his'place on 
the following Sunday. At the Second Bap- 
tist Sunday-school, Holvoke, Mass., this 
lesson has been learned so well that it was 








Prevents Boiling Over 


Coffee frequently produces biliousness 
and all of the accompanying distress, 
such as loss of appetite, dyspepsia, bowel | 
troubles, etc. A lady from Illinois says: 
‘‘T had used coffee many years, and | 
though I took great care in making it, 
felt its ill effects very seriously. It | 
made me bilious and robbed me of my 
appetite for breakfast. 

‘*T always. had trouble with dyspepsia 
while I used it. I was told by physicians 
that I had catarrh of the stomach, and 
came to believe there was no help for me. 
Two years ago [ quit the use of coffee 
and began to use Postum Food Coffee. 
At first I missed the stimulant, although 
the taste of the food coffee was delicious. 

‘‘In a few days I forgot all about my 
coffee, in the satisfaction I derived from 
Postum, and soon found that my appe- 
tite returned, the bilious condition and 
dyspepsia disappeared, so that now I am 
proud to 4 | that at the age of seventy- 
five years I enjoy my food as well as 
when young, and all my dyspeptic symp-’* 
toms and stomach trouble have gone. 

‘* These troubles had been with me for 
most of my life, and it is really remark- 
able that I am now so perfectly well. To 
say that I am grateful does not express 
it. Once ina while I find a person who 
does not like Postum, but I always find it 
is because it has not been properly pre- 
pared. There is but one way to make 
good Postum, and that is to make it | 
exactly according to directions, allowing | 
it to boil full fifteen minutes, not after it | 
is placed on the stove, but after the real | 
boiling begins: Use a small piece of 
butter, about the size of a pea, to pre- | 
vent boiling over.” Read ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 
Reason.” 


| 
New Use for Butter | 
| 





‘“«There’s a l 
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determined to make a — campaign a 
prominent part of preparation for Rally Day. 
Superintendent Sydney S. Rogers tells of 
the result: ‘* During rally week every 
teacher was supposed to call on each scholar 
in his class, regardless of whether the scholar 
was regular in attendancé 6r fot. We fur- 
nished a carriage for teachers of large classes, 
and this in two instances was used and much 
appreciated. Not every teacher co-operated 
in the calling, but those who did got results, 
One teacher who had never before been 
able to get all of her pupils out on any given 
Sunday, called on each one as requested, 
and the result was every member present. 
The calling was so enjoyable she is to do 
more of it in the future. * Our figures for the 
day were 534 present, being our best record 
for a Rally Day. We have gained each year 
for the last four years, not phenomenelly, 


but steadily. 
* 


Ask Marion Lawrance 


NEw YorK.—Can vou'tell me if theré is a 
series of supplemental helps issued by 
the International Sunday-school Committee for 
the various departments,—say, senior, interme- 
diate, and junior? If sucha seriesis published, 
will you kindly advise me where I can obtain 
samples and prices ? ; 

What time, during the exercises, do you 
consider best for the distribution of library 
books, and periodicals ?—S. A..V. 

The International Sunday-school Commit- 
tee does not issue supplemental lessons of 
any kind whatever, graded or otherwise. 
All they do is to issue the regular lessons and 
the beginners’ course. There are, however, 
a large number of supplemental courses of 
lessons to be had, and it is simply a question 
of ascertaining which of these is best adapted 
to your needs. Nearly every religious pub- 





lishing house and denomination has a-course 
There are many independent 
courses, too. The catalogs of all these 
houses will-direct you in the matter. 

Now as to the best time during the exer- 
cises to distribute library books and periodi- 
cals. There is no best time during the exer- 

They might be distributed at the 


retire. Nothing of this sort should ever be 
distributed in the,Sunday-gchoo] that willsin 
any way interfefte with the >reghlar ° work‘ of: 
the school. Library books can be given out 
at.the door before the pupils pass out, and 
this is the custom in many schools,- Papers 
may be handed to the teachers in bulk at the 
close of the school, and distributed to the 
pupils by the teachers as they leave their 
seats. On no account should there be any- 
thing that interferes with the regular work of 
the school session. 





PHILADELPHIA.—I: am chairman of the In- 
formation Committee of our class. We desire 
to hunt up new ideas for the class and for the 
other committees.—C. M. W. 

Have you ever tried visiting and reading 
to anybody who was old, or ill, or blind ? 

Have you ever heard of the order of the 
‘Golden Pen’’? Its members simply agree 
to write letters at regular intervals for the 
purpose of giving encouragement and help 
to somebody who needs it. 

If your treasury can afford to subscribe for 
some of the leading Sunday-school period- 
icals it would be a good thing to do; and 
select short articles to read to the class o 
subjects of interest. 

Why not try to clethe some of the girls of 
a poor family? There are plenty of such fam- 
ilies in Philadelphia. In a class of thirty 
young ladies such as yours you could find an 
abundance of ‘good though second-hand gar- 
ments which could be made over for such a 
family. The coming together to do the 
work would be really a social occasion for 
you ; and you would have the consciousness 
of doing much good. 

A circulating library of books especially 
helpful and interesting to young ladies would 


ciges. 
cle of the school and before the pupils | 





be.a source of profit and delight. You 
might have a library committee, and give to 
them money enough to put in oae new book 
a month. You would soon have the nucleus 
of a splendid library. After all of your mem- 
bers had read a given book, it could be 
loaned to others, and thus its usefulness con- | 
tinued. 

Have you offered your services as a class 


| 
| 


| to. your pastor or superintendent to look | 


after absent members of vour church and | 
school? This is a capital thing to do. 

A willing heart and two eyes wide open 
will keep hands and feet busy. 
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| Classified Advertising | 


Vacuum Caps 


OUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 
day, draws the blood to the scalp, cadsing free 
and normal circulation, which stimulates the hair to a 
new, healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 

rite for free particulars. ‘The Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co., 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 


tJ i 
‘Financial 
S'x PER CENT BONDS AT PAR secured by 
mortgages on farm lands estimated worth three 
times the loan. Bonds $1000, $500, $100. Int. semi- 
an. We turnish report o' Hon. Elwood Mead of the 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. ‘Trowbridge 


& Niver Co., 404 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Chicago. Con- 
sult Dun or Bradstreets for our standing. 


Real Estate 


REAL ESTATE in Central Mentana offers every 
feature that the Homeseeker or investor can desire. 
Rich soil, ample rain fall, bountiful crops, good mar- 
kets, pleasant climate. New railroad. —~ small 
tracts. Judith Basin Realty Co., Moore, Montana. 




















Stenographer 


WANTED.—A first-class male stenographer and 
office assistant in an old established real estate 
and insurance office. One having experience pre- 
ferred. Reply at once in your own handwriting, 
stating experience, salary expected, etc. Cushing 
Land Agency, St. Croix Fall, Wisconsin. 


Chair Seats 


OLD CHAIRS MADE NEW with “ Universal” 
Chair Seat. You put them on. Artistic. Several 











colors. Strong yt easily adjusted. Hammer and 
scissors only tools needed. Sold by progressive deal- 
ers. Send for circular. Eureka Chair Seat Co., 140 


East Washington Street, Syracuse, N 


Agents Wanted 


WANTED —Capable agents to handle new, high 
grade, up-to-date articles ; lightning sellers in all 
homes, offices, stores, shops; $3 to $10 daily can be 
made. Write promptly. 5. Thomas Mig. Co., 185 
A. St., Dayton, O 














SPENCERIAN 


| Careful workmanship, fine quality of material; 
| durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen. Samm 


ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postag@, 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Baoaoway, Wew York 5) 
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EIGHTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 9th, 1907,) 


BIBLE Thifiit? SCHOOL 


541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


FITS MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
, ALL KINDS OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


Write Pres. Wilbert W. White for catalogue” 
. For Young Ladies. Staunton, Virginia. 
Term begins Sept. sth, 1907. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 304 students from 32 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 
RADUATE COURSE at Home. Write Pres. 
C. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








Knights 
Who Fought 
the Dragon 


By Edwin Leslie 
A STORY OF CHINA 


The author has drawn a vivid and faithful 
picture of conditions in China during the 
Boxer troubles, with the historical climax in 
the siege of Peking. The climax of human 
interest, however, lies in the later chapters, 
in the culmination of a love affair. The 
book splendidly illustrates the missionary 
spirit, and portrays the dangers of the time. 
It is a thrilling tale; and while the author 
makes no such claim, it leaves one with 
the conviction that it is a recital of actual 
experience. It makes choice 
reading. Price, $1.00, net. 
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The Sunday School Times Co., Phila. 

















In ordering goods, ov in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."" 


‘Some one must direct the affairs of 


the city. ually important is the 
eecleiens ¢ the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 


by small exertion, at small ex 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 
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SHADE ROLLERS 
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x Got“ lagpeted."” 6 tacka ees 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








“I Can” 
an’t’’ (Isa. 35 : 3,4; 30: 

15-18; Heb. 3: 14). 

(Consecration Meeting.) 


Sunday, September 1, 1907. 
and “I 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Caleb’s ‘“‘ We can"’ (Num. 73 : 26- 
30). 

‘TUES, ri spies’ “We can’t’ (Num. 

+ 31-33). 

WED. —Sauit s army (1 Sam. 17 : 28-32). 

‘THURKS.—David and Goliath (1 Sam. ay: 
28-32). 

FRI.—Paul's ‘‘ I can" (2 Cor. 12 : 7-10). 

Sat.—Jesus’ promise (John 14 : 10-14). 











Where we fail through faint-heartedness. 
How to have David's and Paul's courage. 
Some Christian Endeavor ‘‘I cans*’ needed. 


HERE are limits to what any man 
can do. Simply saying, ‘* I can,” 
does not make a man omnipotent. 

Neither does the conviction that a man 
can do a thing always make it possible 
for him to do it. This is merely to ad- 
mit, however, that men are men. And 
the limits of what men can do are not 
fixed limits. We have never reached 
yet the walls that surround us. Far 
eyond all that men have done stretches 
that which men can do. So vast is the 
field open to man, and so great is the 
poses available for him, that.it is possi- 
le for a great man of faith to say boldly 
and reverently: ‘‘{ can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me." 
The declaration is accompanied by hum- 
ble acknowledgment of contentment 
with his God-assigned conditions, but 
such contentment with what God does 
for him is coupled with the declaration 
that he can do anything for God which 
God wants done through him. 
x 


A man may say “I can” about any 
duty. If {ft is a duty, God stands ready 





LOANED FREE 


2-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs | 
io ‘or Cam “ae MAI and Evangelistic Services. 


BIL IN co., , New York or Chicago. 





Send ten cents fora sample set ot The 
" Sunday School Vanes Lesson Pictures 














A Professional Woman 
Experiments Made with Food 
. 


A professional woman in New York, 
connected with one of the largest insti- | 
tutions there, had a curious experience | 
in using a certain kind of food. It seems | 
she had a serious illness and was at the 
point of death, the brain and body in | 
the last stages of exhaustion. She writes | 
as follows : 

‘*I have no objection to the. public | 
knowing of the wonderful transformation | 
my system has undergone by the use of | 
Grape-Nuts. I began using the food when 
convalescing and while in an exceedingly | 
low condition. I used a small quantity, | 
and became so fascinated with the flavor | 
that I gradually discontinued nearly all | 
other food, including tea and coffee. 

‘* Lhave gained twenty pounds in flesh, | 
and am a marvel to all my friends who , 
know of my former state of health. 
There are about fifty families who have | 
adopted the use of Grape-Nuts because | 
of my experience.” 

The makers of Grape-Nuts select cer- | 
tain parts of the grains of the field that | 
eontain delicate particles of phosphate 
of potash andalbumen. These elements, 
when combined ip the human body, go 
directly to rebuild the gray matter in 
the brain and nerve centres of the body. 

This is a demonstrated fact, and can be | 
proven by any one who cares to make the 
test. When one nourishes and builds up 
the brain and nerve centres, that is prac- 
tically the keynote to the whole health | 
proposition, for when the nervous system | 
is in pertect ooise, all parts of the body | 
respond. here’s a Reason.’ Read | 


he Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


| umphantl 


to supply strength for its doing. And 
| the divine spirit within us will assure us 
of this, as the familiar lines of Bmerson 
declare: 


** So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can!’ ”’ 


b 


No duty is impossible to man. Even 
if a man has lost the capacity of self- 
| control and is a drunkard, or has a mania 
| for theft and is a kleptomaniac, or has | 
| lost the faculty for the truth and becomes 
a liar and a deceiver, or has a greed for 
gold and has become a cheat and a 
| miser, God can enable him to say tri- 
of the duty of victory over 
his besetting sin, ‘‘ I can.’ 


% 


Where we have once said, ‘‘I[ can,’ 
and have done what we said we pene 
| do, we are in a position to go fezward 
and repeat the triumph over something 
more difficult. ** Each victory helps us 
some other to win.” Mr. Clement 
closes his excellent little handbook on 
eng with the apt quotation of the lines 
rom Conington’s translation of Virgil: 





** These bring success their zeal to fan ; 
They can because they think they can.’’ 


There is a simple reason for this. Each 
time we tread a path we mark it better. 
Every road seems shorter and is easier 
the second time we travel it. Each out- 
putting of confident energy increases 
alike our energy and our confidence. 


= 


Even when we are not ready to say, 
‘*T can,” we can still say, ‘‘ [I can try.” 
The man who is willing to try heartily 
will soon gain the confidence that will 

make him sure that he can not only try, 
but succeed. How can we expect to 
suceeed who will not try ? And how do 
we know that we cannot until we try ?| 





There are things we are not meant to 
try,—to fly without wings, for example; 
but all duties and all privileges which 
are meant for us, we are meant to try to 
do and. to win. And if we try in the 
spirit of one who knows that through 

hrist he can do.all that he ought and 
win all that is in the will of God for him, 
we shall succeed, 


The old proverb is not true which 
says, ‘* Faint heart never won fair lady?’» 
aint Heart” has often won her. But 
‘* Afraid to Try” never won her. .‘‘ Per- 
ha s I can’t, but I can try” may be also 
aint Heart, ” but it can do all that 
can be done. 





[ Children at Home 





What the Sun Saw 
By Marion F. Wiley 


HE SUN was tired. He had looked at 
Mars and Neptune and Jupiter and 
all the other planets ; he had chased 

the-elouds out of the sky, and he felt there 
were no more worlds to conquer. What 
could he do? He finally decided he would 
take one more look at the earth; perhaps 
he could find something to interest him for 
a little while. So he turned his attention 
to a big city—but he had seen big cities be- 
fore; he looked at the ocean—same old 
thing it always was; so were the moun- 
tains, just the same. At last his beams fell 
on a little country town, with white houses | 


nestled among green trees, and a little rib- | 


bon of a brook running by. 

**Oh, how nice and cool that looks, '’ 
thought the sun. ‘I wish I might have a 
good rest down there.”” Then he smiled,’ 
for he well knew that if he went any nearer | 
there would be no cool spot left. 

He looked carefully at the small town and 
found a pretty white house that looked very 
inviting, so he decided to watch and see if 
anything happened. Soon the door opened 
and a little i 


dress, slippers, stockings, hair bow, évery- 


thing matched. She went to the bam- 
mock under the trees and began to swing. 
**Humph, ’”’ thought the sun, ‘‘I hope she 
isn’t a selfish little girl, ‘keeping all that cool 
place to herself. I know millions of child- 
ren on that same earth who would think 
they were in heaven if they could play once 
on that green grass.”’ 

Pretty soon the little girl jumped from the 
hammock and ran to meet another little girl 
coming in the gate. She, too, was dressed 
in white, and carried a sunshade, and both 
swung in the hammock. 


The sun grunted approval, but when a 


third little girl appeared on the street and | 


entered the same yard, and then a little 
boy, he said with a lively show of interest : 

** IT wonder if there is going to be a party in 
that yard? I hope so—I intend to watch 
now with all the rays I can spare and see the 
whole thing.’’ 

Soon he saw other girls and boys going to 
the same house and playing under the trees 
or on the veranda. Then he exclaimed : 

**] almost know it is a party. If they 
have refreshments I’ll be perfectly sure. 
wish they would hurry, for I’ll have to leave 
them soon. ”’ 

He watched intently, and it was not very 
long until he saw them form in a long line 
and march around the yard, one tiny boy at 
the head beatingadrum. They all sat down 
on the grass and some grown people came 
from the house, carrying plates with some- 
thing white on them. 

‘*Um-um,”’ said the sun, ‘that is ice- 
cream. Wish I could have a taste. Of 
course they will have cake too. But they 
had better hurry—I’m sinking fast.’’ 

He was nearing the horizon and had to 
look closely, but he saw all the supper 


= 


eaten, and then the children went.into the | 


house to get their hats. They said good-by 
to the little girl whom the sun had seen first, 


and as they went oft down the street he gave | 
He had been standing on | 
tip-toe, to see the end and now as he drop- 


a sigh of relief. 


ped out of sight he said : 

‘That was one pleasant thing. I wish 
the city children could have such a nice 
time.’’ 


Anna, ILLINOIs, 


(Lesson for Sept.1) 
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Dear to the woman’s 
heart but not to her purse 
is the ‘time-saving, labor- 
saving, best-of-all food 
choppers—the IJNIVERSAL \y 

-So much better than the 
old-time chopping bowl. 

Will chop, prepare your left-overs 
to any degree of fineness desired. 

The knives are self-sharp- 
ening, the machine self- 
cleaning. 

Each part is inter- 
changeable, very durable bd Lg 
and tinned. / ass 

You simply must have one . LS) 
to appreciate its usefulness 
and its superiority over all other ae 
chopping devices. 


Sold by hardware 

dealers and house- 

furnishing stores, 

Wf you are bsorested. write 
4 


a 


aot of Moanaring 3p sf 


LANDERS, FRARY & “CuaiK 
224 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 


4 
HY LeSsy 
| UI net Hanae tL 


RALLY DAY 


| Musical problems are solved in our unprecedented off: 
to supply 2 an goueey- school with new music for that 
| occasion F REE. Samples and full explanation of the 
| Plan ede y on request, to superintendent or pastor. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO,, 
150 Fite ie dvenme, 57. Was losten St., 
o 




















Send Ten Seats 
for 


Rally Day Services #°4,is,s 
~ THE YEAR’S ; JUBILEE 


and two others, for Rally, Harvest, Missionary and 


Anniversary days. Complete in every oun, 55c. 
the dozen, postpaid, $4.25 the hundred, post 


HALL-MACK CO. } Barer dag “ Arch, St. 


Chicago: 95 Dearborn St. 


St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 
With an Introduction by Raiph Connor 











A new book of short stories such 
as only Ian Maclaren could 
write. Here we find the same 
humor and kindly satire, that 
made *‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” unforgettable. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Send order to your bookseller, or 





The Sunday School Times Company, 
| 1031 Walnut Street, Phitadelphia, Pa. 
William Briggs, Toronto, Ont., Can. 














7. Send ten cents 
Sunday ‘School 


fpr a a sample Fagts og The The 








































